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ABSTRACT 

An Indiana project was designed to secure information 
necessary for defining and integrating componentis of an exemplary 
system for vocational education student recruitment and selection. 
The exploratory phase of the study involved an investigation of the 
definitions aud processes of vocational education student recruitment 
and selection. It included literature reviews, an experience survey 
of vocational counselors and advisors in Indiana's secondary and 
posrsecondary schoc:-.s, and a survey and analysis of exemplary state 
practices. The descriptive phase of the study addressed prevailing 
practices and opinions concerning vocational education student 
recruitment and selection in Indiana. A mail sur«fey instrument was 
administered to all of Indiana's area vocational technical schools 
and the thirteen regional campuses of the Indiana Vocational 
Technical College System. Data from the-'two phases ^ combined with 
information from literature reviews, wezre incorporated in the design 
and development of a schema for recrui±25ent and selection of 
vocational education students. (This s:cfcema is presented in a 
companion document — see note.} (The ma£!l> survey instruments are 
appended.) (TLB) 
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ABSTRACT 



Purpose . The primary objectives of this project were: (1) to 
review the prc-'essional literature to ascertain the natrre and scope 
of practices in use in Indiana and other states to recruit and se- 
lect students for vocational education programs, (2) to- design, \ 
administer, a^ad analyze a mail survey instrument to docioment and 
describe voca±ion.al- (education student- recruitment and selection 
practices in ^Jidiana, and (3) to design and disseminate a schema for 
the recruitment and selection of students for vocational education' 
programs. 



Procedures , The research was primarily explpratory and de- 
scriptive. An investigation of the definitions and processes of 
vocational education student recruitment and selection was conducted 
via literature reviews, experience surveys, and a survey and analysis 
of exemplary practices. The descriptive phase of the study war 
built upon this exploratory work, A mail survey instrument was 
administered to all of Indiana's area vocational technical schools 
and the thirteen regional campuses of the Indiana Vocational Technical 
College System. 



Products , This final report contaifis information gleaned from 
literature searches and surveys as well as background material and 
methodological explanations. An accompanying report under a separate 
cover presents a schema for the recruitment and selection of students 
for vocational education. 
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I. BACK!i£«IlIIND INFORMATION AND THE PROBLEM 



Introduction 



It is a irruism of labor market studies that most job . information 
is spread by woci^of -mouth . Most matching of available people and 
available jobs tiakes place informally as information is spread by. 
family and fri^asis.^ Often, a similar process dominates the matching': 
of available students and available openings in vocational education 
programs. Students seek vocational education programs, or are sought 
as potential enrolloes, on the basis of informal and sometimes 
segmented infonr.ation. 

Career planning as a recruiting and selection device for 
vocational education students has been lacking. Career orientation 
and planning are treated as something apart from vocational education. 
Students and vocational education personnel are often disappointed in 
one another because they have failed to recognize that choosing an 
occupation and learning an occupation are inseparable parts of the 
same process. 2 j 

In the absence of effective vocational planning, many young 
people enroll in vocational education programs for the wrong reasons. 
Some elect vocational education when a choice is forced upon them at 
the time they enter high school. They are required to choose among 
the so-called college entrance curriculum, the general cxirriculum, and 
the vocational curricalum. Some have a dislike for schdol-and the 



studies it requires. They believe that vocational education is a way 
to escape academic demands. Probably the most common reason for a 
student entering vocational education is a determination by teachers 
and counselors that he or she is not "college material". This gives 
rise to the too familiar college/noncollege bound syndrome that is 
accepted by so many educators.*^ 

Many vocational educators believe that students selected for 
their individual programs caii and should be chosen on the basis of ''.heir 
potential for success in the occupation being taught. They believe 
that there should be a reliance on aptitude tests, interest inventories / 
personality traits r and indicators of general scholastic ability for 
the selection process. Some vocational educators are beginning to 
recognize that the process of vocational choice is long and complex 
and that there are no reliable means for predicting aptitxides or the 
potential for success in particular occupations. Questions regarding 
what motivates an individual toward learning are complex. The desire 
to learn often springs from the conviction that the learning will lead 
to some desired individual goal. Therefore, it can be assumed that 
vocational education can best meet the needs of those whose career goals 
are well formulated.^ 

The nature of vocational guidance is well described by Willis 
Dugan as the process of helping an individual to understand accurately 
both himself and the world ot work.^ This is a dyncimic and ongoing 
process that assiomes that an individual makes a vocational choice 
through a series of experiences and resiiLtant decisions over a period 
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of years. Effective vocational choice is rooted in the values and 
gocQs of the individual with a basic element being the linking of 
present actions to futiire goals. ^ ^ 

The average youngster is directly exposed, to few occupations. 
During the socialization process it is learned that some types of 
occupations are desirable and others are taboo. Therefore, in 
attempting to relate self-characteristig5 to various occupations, the 
typical student has few alternatives through which to sort* In 
trying to remedy this situation, the schools have sought means to 
introduce students to a variety of occupations. This interaction 
usually takes the form of exposure to some-.form of occupational 
information.^ Various possibilities exist for the storage, retrieval, 
and dissemination of occupational information. These possibilities 
for occupational infoannation acquisition must be planned and delivered 
in light of an accompanying system that helps students apply the 
information to their personal characteristics.^ 

In recruiting and selecting students for vocational education 
programs, school personnel have a two fold responsibility. FL st, 
the individual student must be assisted in TnaJcing vocational choices 
that help to attain self-fulfillment as well as occupational success 
and satisfaction. Second, the schools aL'e charged with helping to 
maintain a balance in society between labor supply and demand so as 
to make optimum use of human resources.^ 

Effective vocational counseling must include individual interview 
techniques as well as group counseling procedures. Assistance is 



noiidiHl Cor :i varicl:y oC lopulations . The prospcctivu school dropout, 
the honcoliege bound student, the handicapped student, the college 
boxind student, the out of school youth, and the adult all represent 
targeted populations that need assifstance in selecting and preparing 
for an occupation. -^^ 

A final area of concern regarding the recruitment and selection 
of students for vocational education programs is best eocemplified by the 
19*74 Government Accounting Office (GAO) report regarding vocational 
education. -^-^ In vii^iting several states, the GAO noted barriers that 
have restricted access to training and subsequently employment for 
many grouo^^ of inctividuals. Several of the more visible obstacles 
incli><S;?,d . artificial entrance requirements , and school 
schedv^ -yb^^i GAO report strongly suggested that assistance be given 
to the states i^i'id their localities to identify and implement strategies 
to eliminate or dissipate barriers which ir>hibit the improvement or 
expansion of vocational programs and restrict persons from fully 
participating in such programs. 

As noted previously, several conditions point to the need for a 
more careful examination of methodologies and criteria employed in the 
selection of students for vocational education programs. First, 
vocational education institutions are facing both a shrinking supply of 
federal dollars and a federally mandated dir active via the 1S76 
Vocational Education Act to demonstrate program effectiveness.^^ As a 
result, vocational educators are seeking more adequate assurances that 
students • selected to participate in their programs will be successful 
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both during the tenure of training and after prograjn compltition. 
Second, experiences of failure and frustration by students who are • 
unsuccessful in vocational education prograjns make it incumbent -upon . 
vocational counselors and other professional personnel involved in 

■ ' ■ i.,.. 

student selection to adopt strategies that will minimize "false- |~ 

acceptances" and allow for the recycling. of students into other, more 

suitable vocational education programs. Finally, recently enacted ' 

United States Office of civil Rights (OCR) Guidelines call for the/ " 

development of an unbiased system of open choice for all vocational 

education students. 14 conflicts inherent in attempts to meet students' 

needs, as mandated in the OCR Guidelines, while simultaneously 

attempting to serve labor market needs, as mandated in the Vocational 

Education Act, are most notably manifest in the development of ; 

vocational education student selection strategies. 

Methods currently available for converting multiple guidance 

data to indices which can be used for vocational education student. 

s^ection are discussed below. Several roles for appraisal in 

vocational guidance and selection are first discussed as a backdrop to 

the presentation of the selection models. Following the review of the 

models, the section concludes with an evaluation of the status of 

vocational education student selection in view of limitations and 

restrictions presented in the OCR Guidelines , the Vocational Education 
16 

Act, and the Uniform Guidelines on Employee Selection Procedures . 

I 
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The Role of Appfaisai in Vocational Guidance and Selection 



In vocational guidance and counseling, student appraisal can 
serve several roles. Vocational appraisal can be used for description 
and diagnosis. Through the use of intelligence, personality, and 
aptitude tests as well as interest inventories administered in both 
cross- sectional and longitudinal fashions, personal descriptions or 
profiles can be generated. These same tests and inventories can be 
used to identify or to diagnose problems or difficulties in career 
development and decision-making. In these ways, test information can 
be used to enhance ^a„ student ' s self -under standing as a foundation for 
/ future coping with career development tasks. -^^ 

In addition to this clinical use of testing in vocational 
guidance and counseling, vocational appraisal for the piirposes of 
decision making is also possible., The relatively recent appearance 
of several instruments (e.g.. The Career Maturity Inventory , -^^ The 
Cognitive Vocational Maturity Test , The Career Development Inventory ) 
which provide data on the processes of career choice have helped career 
counseling to focus on decisional and developmental matters. Within this 
form of vocational appraisal, testing is a means of determining a 
student's readiness for career choice and planning as well as for 
assessing his or her level of vocational maturity. Whereas traditional 
test-oriented career counseling focuses almost exclusively on choice 
content (i.e., which occupation would this student be most suited for?), 

if 
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vocational appraisal for decision-making is concerned with how career, 
choices are inade-^^ 

Another role for vocational appraisal links vocational testingo; . 
with the processes and activities of career exploration. Proponents • 
of this view argue that/test information on personal characteristics 
(e.g., intelligence, age, aptitude, interest, etc. ) as they relate. to 
various career choice options is a necessary, but not sufficient • * 
condition for optimizing career developnent .^^ Thus, tests should be 
used in career guidance to: stimulate, broaden, and provide focus to 
career exploration; stimulate exploration of self in relation to ccireer 
and provide "what if" information with respect to various career choice 
options. This approach emphasizes an exploratory versus a descriptive, 
predictive, or problem-solving application of testing'. 

A final role for vocational appraisal in vocational guidance- * 
and counseling is that of student selection. The use of standardized 
tests a3 tools in the selection of students for vocational education 
programs demands of these tests their ability to predict success or 
failure with minimiom risks to the educational institution and to the 

students involved. Underlying the use of tests as tools for the 

selection of vocational education students is the principle that 
predictor variables are related to criterion or outcome measures. The 
effectiveness of a test to predict or distinguish between successful 
and unsuccessful applicants for a program depends upon the strength of 
the relationship (correlation) of the test scores with the outcome 
measure (s). Typically, in vocational' education programs, predictor 



vr>.riables such as scores relating to £\pt±tude, ach lev tiaent, interest, 
personality, school grades, expressed interests, or teacher ratings are 
correlated with such outcomes as achievement in a progrcim (grades 
earned), program completion rates, or various student characteristics. 
The following section examines selection strategies or models for 
capitalizing on the relationship between these predictors and outcome 
criteria. 

Vocational Education Student Selection Models 

A most useful framework for classifying selection models is 
offered by Goldman, He discusses the transformation of data into 
information relevant to vocational guidance- and counseling via the 
construction of statistical bridges. In the context of vocational 
education student selection, these bridges are the actuarial means of 
linking available data such as test scores or school grades with an 

interpretation of the meaning of these data for selection decisions; - 

Three types of statistical bridges are important in these regards: 
normative, regression, and discrirunant* 

Normative Bridges 

The normative bridge involves the direct comparison of an 
applicant's raw or standardized score with some table of norms. Where 
only one test is used, the examinee's score is compared with the norm 
group score. The selection decision is made on the basis of a cutof± 
score. Examinee's exceeding the cutoff score are admitted to the 
training program, those scoring below the cutoff score are not. It is 
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rarely the case that a single; instrument is capable of detecting large 
enough differences between siiccessful persons,:, in- different .vocMbnal 
education programs to enable ..it to stanQ> alone 'as an effective selfsdtibh; 
tool. Therefore, a battery of several subtests is ;;usually employed. . 
Cutoff scores again are used as the means of selection. However, with ! 
multiple tests, an examinee's prof ile of scores- is -compared with the 
profile of scor,^s of the norm group. Generally, a minimum cutoff score 
is established for each test. Every individual who falls below a 
minimum score on any one of the subtests is rejected- Only those 
examinees who reach or exceed the cutoff scores on all tests are 
accepted. 

The normative bridge is generally regarded as an incomplete 
statistical bridge, 25 ana several limitations are inherent in its use 
as a selection tool. 26 First, it is considered incomplete because it 
only permits an estimate of an examinee's standing within a particular 
normative group and does not indicate the implications of this standing. 
In other words normative data do. not allow one to answer qu^-stions 
related to chances for -success or similarities to specific reference 
groups. One cannot assume that thr- higher- the score in comparison with 
the norm group, the better. For exaosmle, Goldman points out that more 
information than that contained in a liable of norms is^needed to 
conclude that a 90th percentile score versus: an 80th percentile score 
on a mechanical comprehension test is bet±er for mechanical training. 27 
Second, the specific population towhich the norms apply may not 
be similar to the population to which the t-st is administered. The 
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Quccess of a normative bridge is priaicated on the assumption that^ t^^ 
normative sample represents a useful br: sis for comparison^ More 
ofteii than not, instruments used in a vocational education student 
selection strategy have been normed and validated for purposes other- 
than vocational education student selection. 28 Ideally, each test 
considered for use in a selection strategy should be based on locally 
developed norms. 

Third, as the number of variables or scores on subtests within 
a battery increases and/or as the variability in examinees' profiles 
increases, it becomes increasingly difficult to interpret profiles. 
In othsr words, how does one determine when an examinee's profile 
differs significantly from that of the norm group? Decisions 
establishing multiple cutoff points also become more difficult to make 
as the number of scores on the battery increases. If a composite score 
method (combining subtest scores by assigning weights to each score) 
rather than a multiple-cutof f score method is used, it becomes 
exceedingly difficult to determine which of the various subtests or 
variables are most important and to decide how these scores should be 
weighed. 

« 

Related to this issue of profile interpretation, is a fourth 
problem with normative bridges, namely, that reliance on a multiple- 
cutoff selection strategy is open to question. Specifying minimum 
cutoff scores that mu^t be met for each subtest within a battery does 
not allow for compensatory qualifications (i.e., a deficiency in one 
skill may be compensated for by outstanding ability in another skill) . 

is 



Few studies have been conducted indicating which' aptitudes are or are 
not compensatory for given types of vocational preparation. 29 .. 

In sum, the normative bridge is of questionable 'value as a means 
of selecting students for vocational education programs. While very 
few studies have been. conducted demonstrating the use' of this, bridge 
in vocational student selection, it is disappointing to see that in 
practice, vocational counseling is often based on normative data. 30 

Regression Bridges 

V . . . 

Regression bridges are sometimes ; the method of choice in the 
interpretation of tests used for vocational education student selection. 
These bridges attempt to predict relative chances of 'success in a chosen 
vocational education program usually by means of prediction equations 
or expectancy tables. Generally , when used for vocational education 
student selection, these bridges relate junior high school data such 
as grade point average, previous coursework, and test scores to 
predictors of success in senior high school vocational education programs. 

Literature reviews conducted by Patterson in 1956, Ghiselli in 
1966,^2 prediger, Waple and Nusbaum in 1968,^3 gtock and Pratzner 

in 1969^4 all relate to the issue of prediction of student success in 
vocational training programs. 

Patterson's ireview led him to the following conclusions: 

1. Certain tests and certain types of tests 

consistently show significant relationships 
to success in vocational training courses as 
measured by course grades or ratings of 
performance in class. Tests of verbal ability, 
general intelligence, visualization (spatial 
relations) , mechanical experience, and 
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^ :Sr±thinotic or mathematics nave shown 

] :signficant relationships with success in 

vocational education courses. 

2. Various levels of vocational training 
(i.e., different vocational programs) 

may vary in requirements but, in general, . 
various trades require similar abilities. 
\ ■ ' ■ ' ". ' • 

3. It should be possible to select a battery 
of tests which would coinbine to yield fair 
predictions of success in vocational education 
programs. The battery might consist of a 
verbal, intelligence test, a test of 
mechanical information/experience, and a test 
of spatial ability. ^5 

It should be noted that at the time of Patterson's review, no work had 
been done on V.e oase of interest testing in prediction, and that he 
reports onlj ^ stady that investigated the relationship of biographical 
factors to success in vocational program training. 36 ' 

GhiselEri's review of-the validity of aptitude tests for -predicting 
success in vocational training and on-the-job proficiency led to the 
following important discoveries: 

1. Training criteria are relatively more . * 
predictable than on-the-job proficiency. 

2. In general, abilities and traits which 
were important predictors of success in 
training were not very similar to those 
which predicted success in performance 
on-the-job. It rappeazs that ability and 
trait requirements fox- training programs 
have some generalizability across jobs, 

" ' " while those abilities and traits required 
for job proficiency are job specific. 

^ 3. The average correlation for predicting training 
success and joh proficiency for all occupations 
was .14. Some differential predictability by 
program area is evident in the following 
average correlations for predicting training 
success and on-the-job performance: For 
clerical occupations, .39; for trades and crafts, 
.17; for industrial occupations, .20.^7 
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^rediger, and his colleagues examined predictors of grade point 
average in vocational programs in 38 studies conducted between 1954 
and 1967.38 Evidence of differential predictafcdlity is- showi below 
with the two best predictors for each of 11 vocational education 
programs presented. 39 



Program 


Predictor Variables 


/£. 


Auto mechcinics 


Nonverbal intelligence 
Mechanical 


.23 
.23 


Carpentry 


Mechanical 
Spatial aptitude 


.27 
.24 


Drafting 


Spatial aptitude 
VerbaL intelligence 


.42 
.39 


Electricity 


Spatial aptitude 
Achie,vement test data 


.34 
.24 


Machine shop 


Mechanical 

NOnVGirhal ^in■t"^^ 1 "i rrf^n 


.44 


Industrial arts 


Nonverbal intelligence 
Verbal intelligence 


.33 
.30 


Business education 


Arithmetic reasoning and computation 
Achievement test results 


.48 
• .46 


Bookkeeping 


Verbal intelligence 
Achievement test results 


.44 
.39 


Shorthand 


Grade point average 

Specific purpose aptitude tests 

Achievement test results 


.56 
.51 
.51 


Typing 


Specific purpose aptitude tests 
Achievement test results 


.38 
.36 


Home economics 


Nonverbal intelligence 

Arithmetic reasoning and computation 


.46 
.44 
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This evidence seems to indicate that certain predictors are more 



useful in some vocational education programs than in others. Such :a 
finding is contrary to the previously discussed conclusion reached by 
Patterson. 

Stock and Pratzner examined predictors of success in high school, 
post high; school, and adult vocational technical education programs. 
Their classification scheme organized studiss into three groupings 
according* to the following principal dependent variables or outcomes: 
(1) achievement studies using grade point average, standardized tests,, 
and/or teacher ratings or tests cf program or course achievement; (2) 
completion studies where ' the principal outcome was completion of a 
program or course of study; (3) related student characteristics studies 
where the outcome or criterion measure was training and/or occupational 
preferences, interest, or other measures not clas:sif iable as achievement 
or completion. Their review concludedrwith the fbJJ.owing observations: 

1. Aptitude testing alone is not the whole i 
answer to the problem' of rrstudent selection 
or the prediction of success. Other 
variables such as interestrand mot±5zation 
act to influence student behavior iir 
vocational, education programs. 

2. Ivhe value of a given test as:- a predictor 
may change over time. What is an effective 
predictor in the initial stages of training 
may be of little value in the later stages of 
training and of little value as a predictor 
of success on the job. 

3. The best predictors of future performance in 
vocational training programs are intellective 
measures of cognitive ability such as IQ, 
reading, and arithmetic and/or measures of 
past achievement in solid subjects such as 
English and mathematics. 
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.... .: ■• ^' .. .-^^w -Studies: xeport;.whether;?the,Tegr^ssi^^^ 

^ 1 ... equations and/or predictors ide^^ : ^.- --V' ; i 

i ^^^ression equatioris::^^-v^^ \. ■■/■.[ ^\-y''. y^'^'''^: 

■ a<3°Pted and. successfvdly util^^^^^^^^ , 
selection. ' ■ ■ ' ''^ 

Several nK^re recent studies havei demonstrated: a^ 
with the applicability of ; selection models or strat^gies' to 'actual '^^ 
problems faced by vocational counselors in school settings ; For^;/ 
example, Herr^2 and Kapes43 have attempted to^v%elop: regress^^^^^ 
discriminant bridges from data available in cumulative junior high ' ■ 
school records for students seeking to enroll in Pennsylvania area . 
vocational education schools. Perry has gathered Differential Aptitude 
Test scores on more than 2,600 junior high school students who later 
entered Minnesota area' vocational schools in an effort to provide area^ 
school counselors with reliable prediction data. 44 A similar study was; 
conducted by Banners and Bishop using the General Aptitude Test Battery 
for students in a Missouri area vbcational education school .45 ' 

Wircenski46 as well as Wircenski and Hyde47 report on tiie 
development of Hyde scales being used for vocationaO; education' student 
selection in several Indiana area vocational education schools. This 
method of student selection aims to improve on the use of normative 
data by providing a prediction of student job placement upon completion 
of vocational education programs. Hyde scales are an attempt "to 
objectively record and relate variables used by guidance personnel and 
vocational teachers in the evaluation of (vocational education) 
students. "48 

In general, it can be concluded from studies dealing with the 
prediction of vocational education student success that specific 
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, . .... . , y , ... : . 

predictions are largely in|fficient and that generalizable results are 
scarce, it a^jpears as though cognitive measures are better predictors of 
success when the criterion measure is achievement in vocational education 
programs, but that noncorrnitive predictor variables .appear to be as 
useful in prediction when the criterion is completion or persistence in 
the program. 



Discriminant Bridges 

Discriminant bridges permit the simultaneous comparison of an 
individual with two or more groups. These bridges attempt to answer 
questions regarding which vocational education program may be appropriate 
for an individual by providing estimates (probabilities) of a person's 
membership as it relates to similarity to a given group rather than 
estimates of his/her relative success in that group. 

In the preceding section, prediction was discussed as the 
appropriate technique to use when dealing with" a single criterion 
such as achievement, persistence, or completion. . .In such cases, 
correlation/regression models provide predictions of the probable 
degree of success should a particular vocational education program be 
pursued. However, when the criterion is membership in one or the 
other, of two or more distinct vocational education program' areas, ■ 
multiple discriminant analysis is appropriate. As explained by 
Tiedeman, Rulon, and Bryan, the discriminant model is intended to 
provide an indication of a student's similarity to 'characteristics of 
persons already pursuing various vocational program opt ions. 49 
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Few examples of discriminant analysis applied to TOcational \ 
eduction student selection are available . ■ An exceilent :disc^ 
of the development of the method is given by Rulon/^^.T^ 
Tatsvoka, Langmuir.^^ This work provides a detailed rationale 
underlying the use of discriminant analysis as well as; similarity ; 
score procedures and graphical solutions to the- profile prolDlem. > ; / 
However, its focus is on the geometry of the staVistic^^ 
involved in the method and not on test interpretation applications. 
Cooley and Lohnes discuss a particular type of discriminant analysis 
used to develop estimates of similarity to groups called the, maximum 
likelihood procedure. -"^l This procedure provides probabilities that 
take into account the relative degree, rather than absolute amount/ 
of a potential enrollee's similarity to each of the c. iter ion groups. 
This too is a fairly technical discussion that may'\ 4 elusive to 
many practitioners. 

Pucel elaborates on the logic of the method and its 
application to vocational education student selection. He explains 
that the method is based on the assumption that persons who have the 
highest probability of success in a given occupation are those who are 
most similar to the average successful person in that occupation. 
Therefore, one will predict which persons will be successful in a given 
occupation correctly most often if one predicts on the basis of the 
average or most typical person who is actually successful in that 
occupation. Pucel goes on to explain, by means of a simple example, how 
one might actually construct centour scores or a similarity score 
profile utilizing two predictor variables. 



Prediger discusses a two-stage strategy to facilitate career 
exploration using both similarity scores developed via discriminant 
analysis and success estimates developed with regression models* 
In a later c:rticle, Prediger indicates that the goal of the * 
discriminant model as he would apply it is not to find a perfect match . 
(of student and vocational education program), not to predict membership 
or to estimate degree of success, but to say to the prospective enroll ee 
"look, here are some options. . .that attract people who are similar 
to you in several ways. You may want to check into them,"^"^ 

Though not yet widely tested, it appears that the discriminant 
analysis model has promise both as a method for vocational education 
student selection and as a means of facilitating the processes of 
career exploration and development. The latter use of this model may 
prove to be extremely important as the following discussion will show. 

The Status of Vocational Education Student Selection 

In the best of all possible worlds, the process of vocational 
education student selection would capitalize on student abilities, 
interests and motivations, as well as serve labor market needs. In the 
real world, however, these two goals are sometimes incompatible. 
Selection based on labor market needs alone may maximize institutional 
effectiveness but not meet the needs and/or • interests of ai~. students. 
On the other hand, selection driven largely by student interests and 
motivation v;Duld ignore the realities of the labor market that dictate 
the availability of jobs and openings for further training. Compromise 
strategies are thus usually adopted by vocational education institutions 
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Yet, the development of compromise strategies has 'be^^^^^^^^^^^ 
even more difficult in view of the regulations 'in three recer^ 
of federal legislation: the Vocational Education Art . the OCR 
Guidelines , and the Uniform Guidelines on Employee Selection : 



57 

Procedures . 



1976 Vocational Education Art clearly directs vocatiorial . 
education programs to serve the needs of the . labor market. As the 
following shows, vocational education programs are to be evaluated in 
terms of the labor market performance of their graduates. 

Each State shall evaluate, by using data collected, 
wherever possible, by statistically valid sampling 
techniques, each such program within the State 
which purports to impart entry level job skills 
according to the extent to which program completers 
and leavers — 

(i) Find employment in occupations 
related to their training, and 
(ii) Are considered by their employers 
to be well-trained and prepared 
for employment. 5^ 

To maximize the chances that its graduates will meet these two 
requirements, vocational education schools would most likely seek 
selection strategies that predict post-training performance with a 
minimum of "false acceptances", rhis, in and of itself, is a most 
difficult task, as the discussion of regression bridges indicated. 
Yet, even if a highly successful regression bridge could be developed, 
it is questionable whether such a bridge could be legally implemented 
given the OCR Guidelines . 

The OCRJSuidelines are intended to eliminate discrimination 
and denial of services in vocational education programs. They include 



regulations specifically addressed to vocational education student 
recruitment and selection. A brief review of the regulations " 
pertaining to admissions criteria and the prediction of success is given 
below. ■ 

1- Admissions criteria 

Criteria for admissions (including past academic 
performance, records of disciplinary infractions, 
counselors' approval, teachers' recorranendations, 
interest inventories, high school diploma and ' 
standardized tests) must be validated as 
essential to participation in a given program. 

Prerequisite courses for admission to a vocational 
education program may be required only if evidence 
can be given that this prerequisite is essential 
to participating in thQ vocational education program* 

If a program disproportionately enrolls male or 
female students, minority or nonminority students, 
or handicapped students, schools must take steps to 
ensure that the disproportionate enrollment does not 
result from unlawful discrimination in counseling 
activities. 



2. Prediction of success 

. . -\ 

Counselors must not direct or urge any student to 
enroll in a particular career or program, or measure 
a student's prospects for success in any career or 
program based upon the student's race, color, 
national origin, sex or handicap. 

Counselors must provide the bes possible information 
about alternative programs available as well as help 
students discover their aptitudes and interests. 

Information provided about both programs and student 
characteristics may not result in systematic exclusion 
of any group for reasons not legitimately related to 
the requirements of the vocational program. 

This brief lopk at^'the OCR Guidelines reveals at least two important 

factors that must be considered in the development of selection strategies. 
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First, the OCR Guidelines call for the use of unbiased measures of 
aptitudes and interests. The need for. such measures cannot be " 
disputed; however, their availability is open to. question. Discussion 
of sex-iias and cultural-bias in vocational counseling instruments ; is 
beyond the scope of this paper . ^1 Appropriate measures are: being 
developed. What seems likely in view of this regulation is the need 
for counselors to adopt several types of aptitude and interest measures 
that may differ for different types of students. 

Selecting unbiased instruments may not be nearly as difficult a 
task as validating selection instruments. According to Kapes and 
Greenwood a bigger problem may well be: 

. . .obtaining validity information concerning the 
relationship between (test) scores obtained and 
success in training on the job. The most .obviously 
expected relationships between aptitude and. interest 
on one hand .and success on the other hand "may not " 
really exist when put to the test of empirical 
evidence. Added to this problem is the questionable 
validity of many of the other attributes often used 
to help make decisions about who gets into an 
oversubscribed program. Some of these include: 
grades, attendance, past achievement, teachers' 
recommendations, attitude, and numerous other 
nebulous and difficult to measure characteristics. 62 

The use of tests in employment selectiori is very similar to their 

use in vocational education program selection. A third set of federal 

regulations that are particularly relevant to the development of 

instruments for the purpose of vocational education student selection 

Uniform G uidelines on Employee Selection Procedures . The 

Uniform Guidelines represent consensus among the Civil Service 

Commission, the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, the Department 
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of Justice, and the Department of Labor on issues related to 

establishing the validity of tests used in employee" selection 

procedures • The regulations in the Uniform Guidelines are intended 

to represent professionally accepted methods for demonstrating whether 

a selection procedure validly predicts or measures performance for a 

particular job. Several of the key definitions that are part of the • 

Uniform Guidelines and that are of particular relevance to vocational 

education student selection are listed below. 

Unfairness of selection procedure (differential 
prediction): A condition in which members of 
one racial, ethnic, or, sej? group characteristically 
obtain lower scores on a selection procedure than 
members of another group, and the differences are ' 
not reflected in differences in measures of job 
performance. ) 

2. Content validity ; Demonstrated by data showing 
that a selection procedure is a representative 
sample of important work beliaviors to be 
performed on the job. 

3* Criterion-related validity ; Demonstrated by 
empirical data showing that the selection 
procedure is predictive of or significantly 
correlated v/ith important elements of Avork 
behavior^e 

4- Construct validity ; Demonstrated by data showing 
that the selection procedure measures the degree 
to which candidates hav^ identifiable characteristics 
which have been deterin,ined to he importaiit for 
successful job performance, ^3 

The definitions of validity contained in the Uniform Guidelines have 

clear implications for any tests used to select students for 

vocational education programs. Both the OCR Guidelines and the 

Uniform Guidelines are quite similar in their intent to eliminate the 

adverse impact of testing in selection procedures • 
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The implications of these three sets of rules and reflations 
for the practice of vocational education student selectibn are^" 
staggering. The development of an unbiased system of open choice 
promulgated in the OCR Guidelines appears to call fny paying ■inr-yoao^^ 
attention to the facilitation/stimulation of' career esiplora^^^ 
Prediger's proposed use of the discriminant analysis model seems 
particularly appropriate here. 64 Such a mooel of directed student 
choice may actually benefit career development if it allows freedom to 
change programs as desired. However/as is clear froiii tlie Vocational 
Education Act (VEA) , vocational education programs are not designed 
for this -type of , exploratory activity. The VEA mandates that students 
be placed in occupations related to their training and it seeks 
evidence of employer satisfaction with program completors.^S 

The path out of the dilemma . of simultaneously serving- the 
mandates in the VEA and the OCR Guidelines is far from clear. Unbiased 
measures of aptitudes and interests are not yet widely in- use. 
Selection methods based on Hyde scales, profile scores, and the like 
tend to be objective in their application and thus may help to 
eliminate bias in selection. However, all of these methods rely on 
information for which validity data are often not available. 
Discriminant analysis builds validity .into the construction of centour 
scores; however, as noted earlier, the methodology of instrument 
construction is complex. Allowing unlimited enrollment in all 
vocational education programs is both costly and often impractical. 
Given these limitations, Kapes and Greenwood suggest that where the 
availability of training openings is exceeded by the number of applicant 



a lottery method may be the fairest way of solving the, selection 
problem. Yet, such a method would hardly serve to maximize 
institutional effectiveness as measured by the VEA. 

In view of these considerations, it appears that at present, 
vocational counselors and other vocational education professionals 
involved in student selection would do well to attend to the following 



efforts: 



1. Seek to eliminate' arbitrary and discriminatory 
judgment in selection procedvures. 

2. Build an individual model of progreim 
comparisons for each student, letting the 
model develop from the facts about that 
student rather than forcin.g facts to fit a 
preconception of the type of person suited 
for a particular program. 

3. Be thoroughly familiar with tests used. - 

4. Be thoroughly familiar with the requirements 
and conditions of the various vocational 
education programs. 

5. Have a thorough knowledge of occupations and 
their requirements for which the vocational 
education programs are considered to be 
preparation. 

6. Study one's self as an in^.'.erpreter — check the 
rate of success and failures to determine biases. 

7. Consider the use of selection tests in terms 
of their "bandwidth". Rather than using " 
"narrowband" instriaments which yield an intensive 
assessment of a specific limited area of conceim, 
choose "wideband" instrioments that aid in the 
collection of information on a v/ide variety of 
personal characteristics and that are useful in 
relating personal characteristics to career and 
training program options. 
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II. STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM^^^^^^^^^ 

A variety of methods and criteria can be employed in the 
processes of rcscruiting and selecting students for vocational 
education programs. In some instances, students themselves through 
scheduling decisions provide the main impetus in these processes/ In V 
other instances, school personnel may actively recruit and then select 
specific students for specific programs. — In^either case, recruitment 
activities and selection methods may be fueled by information that is 
limited and relatively unreliable. In other instances information may 
be extensive and quite reliable. In some^school settings, student 
recruitment and selection practices may^ be consistent and systematized; 
in others, practices may vary from day to day, program to program, and 
student to student. 

The nature and extent of vocational education student 
recruitment and selection as practiced in Indiana's vocational education 
schools was unknown. It was assumed that some means for attracting 
students to vocational education programs must be employed. In 
instances where more students were seeking entry into vocational 
education programs than could be accommodated, it was believed that 
some method for rejecting some and accepting others must be used. 
Furthermore, even in situations where student demand for vocational; 
education programs did not exceed enrollment capacity, it was felt that 
some type of admissions process might be utilized. 



To eliminate this knowledge void and to secure information 



necessary for defining and integrating components of an exemplary 
system for vocational education student recruitment and selection, 
the following project objectives were. established: 

• Ascertain the. state of the art as well as 
practices in states other than Indiana for 
recruiting and selecting students for 
vocational education programs • 

Discover and describe the vocational 
education student recruitment and selection 
practices in use in Indiana, 

• Synthesize theoretical and empirical studies 
and thereby develop a rationale for and 
description of critical components in a 
vocational education student recruitment and 
selection schema. 

• Design and develop a logical framework for 
integrating the components of a vocational 
education student recruitment and selection 
schema. 



III. METHODOLOGY 



The general design of the project fv^lls within the realias of 
exploratory and descriptive research . In exploratory, or f ormulative 
studies, the major emphasis is on the,^ discovery of ideas arid insi^^ 
The Ifesearch design must, therefore, be flexible enough to permit 
consideration of many different aspects of a phenomenon. Two purposes 
are commonly offered for descriptive studies: (1) to portray accurately 
the characteristics of a particular individual, situation, or group; 
and (2) to determine the frequency with wlJ.ch; something occurs or with 
which it is associated with something else.'^^ Major considerations in 
the design of research serving these purposes is accuracy and 
comprehensiveness. In the collection of evidence or information, bias 
must be minimized and reliability maximized. 

Exploration of the definitions and processes of vocational 
education student recruitment and selection was conducted in the. 
following ways: 

• A review of the literature was undertaken on a 
.number of topics. In addition to searching for 
previous work specifically related to recruitment 
and selection models and practices, inquiries were 
launched into theoretical and empirical work in 
career development theory, career guidance systems, 
and the impact of the labor market on vocational 
education. It was the opinion of the research 
^ team that this broad inquiry would generate 
important variables as well ' as establish a firm 
foundation from which to view the processes of 
recruitment and selection. 



An experience survey of selected vocational 
counselors and administrators in Indiana's 
secondary and postsecondary schools Was 
undertaken through . semi -structured interviews 
to establish parameters, define terms used in 
practice, and generate questions for a mail 
ourvey instrument. This survey included 
collecting and. analyzing relevant school 
documents on admissions and selection policies 
and gathering recruitment literature. 

A survey and analysis of exemplary vocational 
education student recruitment and selection 
practices in other states, as well as projects 
in Indiana, was conducted to obtain a clearer 
picture of the state of the art and to generate 
ideas for the design and development of a 
vocational education student recruitment and 
selection schema.* 

The descriptive phase of the study was built upon this 



exploratory work. It addressed prevailing practices and opinions 
concerning vocational education student recruitment and selection in 
Indiana. Two populations were identified to be surveyed for this 
purpose: the 38 secondary level area vocational education schools 
in Indiana and the 13 regional campuses of the Indiana Vocational' 
Technical College (IVTC) . Mail survey instruments were prepared 
and 1 was used with the area vocational education schools and the 
other with IVTC institutions* Each instrument contained approximately 
31 items divided among 5 general categories: demographic information, 
information on guidance services and counselor activities, recruitment 
philosophy and methods, selection philosophy and methods, vocational 
education philosophy and policy. The instruments were mailed to the 
vocational directors in each of the 38 area vocational schools and to 
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the regional vice-presidents in each, of the 13 IVTC institutions. ' 
An initial and follow-up mailing was used.* 

Instrument development was a critical phase of the research. 
Based upon the resiiLts of the Interviews and analysis of documents 
obtained through the experience survey conducted in 12 school 

settings (both secondary and posts econdary schools)., the first drafts- 

. i - ■ 

of the instruments were prep ared. Questionnaires that were discovered 

in the literature dealing with the topics of recruitment and selection 
were utilized in this preparation. Traditional measures to establish 
content validity (listing survey purpSses and associated content areas, 
specifying objectives, and preparing items) were enhanced by the fact 
that content areas and items were shaped not only by information 
gathered from the literature but also by information obtained in the 
exploratory experience survey. Each instrument then underwent 2 
revisions that were aimed at improving both their content and face, 
validity. This was achieved by having professional educators skilled 
in questionnaire construction as well as 2 members of the staff of 
the Indiana State Board of Vocational and Technical Education that are 
familiar with the operations of vocational education schools review the 
instrument. A fourth and final version of the mail survey instrument 
was prepared following a pretest on a selected group of vocational 
education school administrators* 



♦Initial and follow-up letters that accompanied the instruments are 
displayed in Appendix A. The instruments are displayed in Appendix B, 
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IV. FINDINGS 



Data gathered in the exploratory and descriptive phases of the 
research project are presented below. These data, conibined with 
information gleaned from literature reviews, were incorporated in the 
design and development of a schema for recruitment and fielection of 
vocational education students. This schema is present in a monograph 
that serves as a companion document to this project report. 

Re£i of Survey of State Practices 

Each state education agency responsible for vocational education 
was sent a letter requesting their cooperation in the study.* They 
were asked to describe vocational education student recruitment and 
selection procedures employed in their states. Their responses are 
summarized below. 

Selection Policies and Procedures 

Several states referred the inquiry letters to local education 
agencies. Other states sent materials but did not comment on 
statewide policies. Of the 25 states responding directly, 23 indicated 
that they had no statewide policy for the selection of vocational 
education students. In a few states, such as Connecticut, Georgia, and 
Mississippi, it was reported that a statewide policy was either in 



'^The initial and follow-up letters are displayed in Appendix C. 
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operation or under development* The Connecticut statev/ide admissions 
program is abstracted below. 

" Connecticut Uniform Admissions Program 

Connecticut has a system of 17 state-operated 
Regional Vocational-Technical Schools serving 
secondary age youth and adults. These schools 
accept applications forwarded by local education 
agencies and admit the largest number of applicants 
into the ninth grade: In operation since the 
Fall of 1977, the Connecticut uniform admissions 
policy has been designed to meet the following 
objectives: 

1- To ensure equal opportunity for all 
applicants for admission. 

2. To select students with the greatest 
potential for meeting the demands of 
the program and fulfilling the goals 
and objectives of the program. 

3. To collect data which describes incoming 
students so that curricula can be - 
evaluated in relation to student needs 
and program goals. 

4. To provide a system tha.t leiids itself 
to ongoing research so that it can be 
evaluated in terms of its predictive 
validity. ^-^ 

The procedure consists of compiling student data;on 
four -weighted criteria: marks in grade 8 at mid-term 
and in grade 7 for the full year; attendance in 
grade 8; personal interview; a measure of reading 
and math skills via a standardized test. The data 
thus collected are used to place each applicant on 
a ranking list from which individual selection is 
made. 

A local Admissions Advisory Committee with 
representatives from business, industry, labor, 
lea's, vocational-technical school guidance 
personnel and instructional staff, and LEA guidance 
personnel is charged with a responsibility to 
participate at two points in the selection process: 
(1) to recommend how the ranking system is to be 
used, (2) to determine which applicants are selected 
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should va3;iance from: the ranking list occiii:. Thou':jh 
the committee does not do the actual selectioa of : r i, ' 

students, it does contribute to the entire admissions 
process. 73 

Several other states, including Florida, Rhode Island, . 
Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Virginia, Georgia and New York reported the 
use of manuals, handbooks, and/or policies that provided general 
guidelii^es and objectives for -student selection. I 

On a statewide basis, however, most of those responding 
indicated that selection procedures at ths secondary level were the 
coii-ern of local education agencies. The following statements exemplify 
these responses: 

• There are no statewide instruments, criteria, or 
policies pertaining to admission or selection 
procedures for vocational education; . .Program 
prerequisite (s) may be established locally for 
specific selection purposes, but this is totally 

• a prerogative of the local education agenc/.'74 

To obtain detailed information on the nature and 
scope of career education student recruitment 
and selection practices, you would need to write 
to the Directors of Career Education in our 67 
school districts. Each district develops its 
own policies relating to student. . .selection 
practices. "75 

: Secondary school^ districts. . .have no state 
established criteria for admission or selection 
to programs. Such criteria would fall under the 
duties of the local board of trustees and would 
become a local administrative decision. "7^ 

• There are not statewide requirements or guidelines 
for the selection. . .of. . .students by. either 
area schools or the large city high schools. This 
is a matter of local determination and policy,: and 
the state does not require that formal copies of 
policies be filed and approved by the State 
Education Department and its units. • 



similarly, at the postsecondary level, reports indicated that 

selection was a matter of local policy; However, some states noted that 

state statute mandated a general admissions policy as 'revealedv in the • • 

following statements: 

- Montana's Postsecondary Vocational Technical 
. Centers; are specif ically required by state v -: 
statute to accept all students on a "first 
come/first serve" basis, who have completed or 
■■■ left high school; arevatv least 16 years of ^^^..^^^^ ^ 
age, and available for training . 

• The Wisconsin system of vocational, technical 

and adult education is/ committed to an "open - 
door" policy, wherein allj eligible persons are : 
admitted. AdmissJLon_to^specific programs is 
contingent upon individual ability to meet .:.- . t 
minimum requirements and prerequisites.^^ 

• It is the policy of Indiana Vocational Technical 
College to provide open admission for -the ■ 
residents of the state of Indiana, - .With its 
"open door" admission policy, the college admits 
anyone above the usual high school age or who 
has permanently withdrawn from high schooL^ a^^ 
more than 16 years of age. The college reserves 
the right to: guidie the enrollment of students in 
a particular program or course on /the basis^^^o 
their prior academic records, vocational ' 
counseling, and testing. 

In addition to identifying local education agencies as having 

primary responsibility for setting. selection policy and procedures, 

resxxDnses indicated that a wide range of selection methods and 

selection criteria are employed. Selection methods included the 

following: 

student choice, 

student choice in combination with class 
scheduling process, 

decision of counselor/ administrator , ' 
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decision by admissions coimnittee, and ; , • ' 

, • quotas by program area. . • 

Selection criteria identified by respondents included: • 

• testing with the General Aptitude Test Battery 
(GATE), Kuder, etc., 

satisfactory citizenship and attendance record/ 
recommendation of sending or feeder school, 
prior coursework, V 
past academic record, and 

teacher recommendations. - 
Problems in the choice of selection criteria and methods were 
identified in responses from several states. For exainfile, in the " 
process of implementing a uniform admissions program in all of its 17 
regional vocational-technical schools, Connecticut indicated that its 
biggest problem was the lack of selection criteria that have been / 
validated for vocational-technical school use. An Illinois official 
pointed to another problem area in describing his state's stance oh 
selection policy as follows: 

Philosophically, we/have been opposed to the 
concept of student selection because of the 
" creaming" -that often occurs • As a result , 

almost all of public vocational education . is . \\ 

on an; open entry basis. This includes 
vocational education programs at the high 
school, area vocational center, and community 
college levels. 

Despite a willingness to serve the public through an open admissions 
policy at the area school or college level, selection/admission 
decisions at the vocational program level must often be made. One 



respondent was refreshingly frank on commenting on the constraints 



operating 



in such a setting: 



While, theoretically. . .all secondary students in 
the state should be provided the opportunity to 
apply for enrollment in vocational education courses 
commensurate with -their interests- and abilities, 
several factors work against this wide accessibility 
philosophy. These factors may be. an oversupply of 
student applicants for a given number of projected 
entry jobs in the field or in instructional stations, 
at the school . In many instances / the. students ^ with 
the better academic records are selected through • 
local screening processes. Attendance and motiy 
factors are taken into account as per the home '.'feeder 
school's recommendations, and -very of teri^ students are 
admitted to a second or third occupational, education 
curriculum choice, rather than to their first choice. 82 



In 



sum, of those states responding, only a very few identified 



statewide procedures for the selection of students for vocational 
education programs. Selection appears to be largely a matter of local 
education policy and decision making. Respondents indicated that many 
criteria including test scores, recommendations, and the total record of 
the student were taken into account in the process of selecting/admitting 
students to vocational education programs. Several respondents reported 
that they employed an . open-door admissions policy. 

Recruitment Policies and Procedures 

The majority of respondents irdicated that recruitment of 
vocational education students was the responsibility of local education 
agencies. Of the 24 respondents that spoke directly to the issue of 
recruitment of students for vocational education programs, none 
identified a statewide recruitment prograirk. Typical of the responses 
were the following: 




• In terms of recruitment;. . .nKpst, ,,/ 
general recruitment of students into; their :/ > 
programs. We do not p however, have any state 
guidelines regarding recruitment. Recruitment 
is considered to be a local matter .Q^/^^^^"' ^ 

• Although our State Department of Education has 
begun to move forwaifd in: the area of career ■ 
education/ thereHs ;presWtly no -sta^ 
program which functions . as a. 
system. At both; th^^^^^^ 
levels/ recruitinent efforts 
individual school. ^^^ M arid 
recruitment tools prepared . locally vary in 
sophistication from simple brochures to multi- 
media productions used at the State Technical 
Institutes. 84 ; 

• Presently, at the state level, the. . .Department, 
of Education does, not have relevant material on 
"systematized recruitment. 

Recruitment policies, practices, and techniques 
vary from local efforts to statewide activities. 8^ 

Multiple recruitment efforts emanating from both the local and state 
level agencies appear to be standard practice. 

The distinction between audiences/populations targeted . for 
recruitment activities at the secondary and postsecondary levels was 
aptly drawn in the following response: . 

... .our postsecondary Technical Community Colleges 
do recruit students in an organized fashion through 
school visits, brochures, catalogs, etc. However 
our secondary schools have a captive auc^lence and 
obtain ; students . tixrcugh scheduling activities .87 

A recruitment procedure typical of that followed by .feeder schools and 
area vocational education schools at the secondary level is outlined 
below: 88 

• junior high school students visit vocational center; 

. • prevocational course offered as an elective in 
grades 9 and 10, 



• recruitment presentations (speaker , slide/ tape or 
video show) made at 10th grade, 

• loth graders visit vocational center,: and- ; .. ^^ C 
student makes choice of vocational program. 

Those recruitment techniques and tools most frequently cited for 
use at both the secondary and postsecondary levels include the following: 
• : high school visitations, 

• saturation mailings, 
radio spots, 
career fairs, 

• participation in college nights, .' 
career awareness fairs, 

tours, 

• letters to parents, 
multi-media presentations, and 
counselor's day. 

Several states responded with information concerning prevocational and 
exploratory or career education courses at the secondary level. However, 
it was not clear to what extent such courses actually functioned as 
formal recruitment devices. Formal articulation of these courses/programs 
with vocational education curricula was used as the criteria for judging 
the use of these courses as recruitment activities. 

In sum, the majority of respondents indicated that recruitment 
activities were a matter dealt with by local level policy makers. In 
many cases, recruitment of students for vocational programs is undertaken 
at both the local and statewide levels; however, it is impossible to 
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ascertain the degree of articulation of these multiple efforts. The 
use of a. variety of recruitment tools was reported/ It appears that 
some states utilize prevocational or exploratory courses/programs as 
ad hoc recruitment devices. 



Results of Survey of Previous or Ongoing Projects in Indiana 

A systematic search of the files of Indiana State Board of ; 

Vocational and Technical Education funded. pro jects for the past five " 

years revealed five projects directly pertaining to the recruitment 

and selection of students for vocational education programs at tiie 

secondary level. A development project conducted by the Evansville- 

Vanderburgh School Corporation (E-VSC) during the 1976-1977 school 

year resulted in the production of the following materials relevant to 

student recruitment and selection in the E-VSC area vocational 

education school: 

A handbook for use by vocational education 
program teachers outlining the steps to be 
followed in preparing a selection' ins triiment 
utilizing weighted rating scales. ; 

A booklet for use by feeder school personnel 
describing the programs, requirements, and job 
outlooks for those programs offered at the 
area vocational education school. 

Information peunphlets for each area school 
vocational education program and an 
accompanying brief career interest survey to 
be given to sophomores to gauge interest in 
vocational education progrcim offerings. . 

A slide presentation publicizing vocational 
education opportunities to be used by feeder 
schools and service clubs. 8^ 
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(2) 



(3) 



A project conducted during the 1977-1978 school : year in the New^ 
Albany-Floyd Consolidated School Corporation to develop and impieirient a 
student services demonstration model for the, Charles Allen ProsWer^^ A^ 
Vocational Center focused in part on, the recruitment and: subsequent 
selection of students for vocational education programs. Under the : 
general administrative ^function; of "admissions", procedures and methods 
for both pre-enrollment and enrollment activities were developed. 
Pre-enrollment (recruitment) activities focused on students at the 
elementary and junior/middle high school levels. Feeder school 

counselor responsibilities in recruitiaent and public relations methods 
are explained in a description of the model student services program v 
published jointly by the State Board of Vocational and Technical 
Education and the Prosser Area Vocational Center. Enrollment/admissions, 
selection, and scheduling procedures are also discussed in the handbook. 
The handbook also contains sample forms for use b^' counselors in the 

student application and selection processes. ^0 / 

'( '..■ 

Three studies were found which dealt directly with the issue of 
selection of students for vocational education programs. In a project 
conducted at the South Bend campus of The Indiana Vocational Technical 
College system, investigators sought to develop specific diagnostic 
procedures and ins tr lamentation that would allow both the counselor and 
the prospective student to determine more effectively specific 
occupational programs and career objectives. Investigators prepared a 
test package to determine student interest in occupations and occupational 
training programs and developed six work/study samples to simulate the 
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nature of instruction and the environmental . conditions that :the . 
student would experience both;in class .and on the job. The^e 
diagnostic procedures were designed as a means to predict student , r 
success in the , occupational progrcim area in which he/she expressed * 
interest* ^-^ .•: , . 

A work study sample lasting three, to four, days was to 
for the following occupational program areas : Automative Service - / 
Technology, Draftingr - Licenced Practical Nursing ^ ^Machi^ 
Technology, Secretarial, and Welding Students enroiling in . each 
sample were administered a test package unique to that area, 
Instruments comprising each package included the Holland ScVlf -Directed 
Search, selected subtests of the Flanagan Industrial Tests, and the 
Comprehensive Guidance Program Tests. Top few subjects completed the 
work/study .samples to permit an analysis of the predictive ability of : , 
tixis diagnostic package. .Data gathered on participant, and faculty., 
reaction to this combination work/studyr,testing: approach are presented 
in the project's -final report. .In'general> this approach appeared to 
have some utility as a pre-enrollment career . exploration screening 
device. , . . . ' ■ 

Experimental research conducted in the 'Metropolitan School 
District of Wayne Township was also concerned with developing predictors 
of success in vocational education programs. This project 'proposed .to 
develop a number of measures for use by counselors to better orient 
the direction of 'students pursuing vocational education, particularly 
those students who have had learning disabilities. Using several 
measures of motor skills, perceptual abilities, language skills, and 



intellectual and cognitive abilities, investigators intended to 
a level of acquisition or achievement in either mechanical, or personal^ • 
service vocational education. The study sought to examine the relationship 
between the pattern of adaptive abilities (as measured in the areas noted 
above) and success in vocational education by comparing performance on 
selected measures of control and handicapped/disadvantaged groups. 
Several patterns of relative level of performance associated with success 
in mechanical-technical .or personal -service vocational education 
programs emerged from the findings. 

Finally, the .SBVTE sponsored a pro j ect designed to develop an 
objective career counseling instrument for its area vocational schools; 
Fifteen instruments for programs in each of five program areas (Home 
Economics, Health, Trade and Industrial, Distributive Education , and 
Business and Office Education) were' developed and field-tested in four 
Indiana area vocational schools. ^4 The instruments, known as Hyde scales, 
use a weighted point scale to combine criteria such as previous grades, 
attendance, attitude, teacher recommendations, interest, and standardized ' 
test data in a single format. Cut-off scores for entrance into a^^ 
particular program are established by the vocational education program 
teacher in cooperation \f±th guidance personnel. The instruments are 
thus used as a means of selecting among those applying to a given 
vocational education program. The preparation and use of these scales 
is described in an article appearing in the American Vocational Journal. 
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Results of Mail Survey 

The findings resulting from the two suryey^^^^ 
to the 38 Indiana area vocational education schools and ^the 13 
regional campuses of the Indiana Vocational' Technical College- system ; 
are presented in this section. ; Table 1 indicates response rates. « 1 

In contacting nonrespondents by telephone, no evidence surfaced 
to indicate that they had significantly different opinions or practice 
than the respondents. A summary of selected items appears below- 



Table 1 

Response, Rate to Mail .Survey 







Questionnaires 


Questionnaires 


Response 


Population Surveyed 


Mailed 


Returned 


Rate % 


Area Vocational Schools 


38 


■ 33 


86 i 8 


Indiana Vocational 








Technical: College 








Regional Campuses 


13 


10 


76.9 



Results Of Survey of Area Vocational Education School^^ 

Vocational Guidance Supportive Services , Table 2 displays 
responses to three questions per tciining to vocational guidance, 
supportive services. In general^ findings indicate that the majority 
of respondents provide assistance in the areas of occupational 
information, job plaqement, graduate follow-up, and offer specialized 
remedial instruction. 



Table 2 



Status of Supportive Services (AVTS) 



Item 
No, 


Questionnaire ;Item 


Response 
Rate (%) * . 


10 


Does your school maintain a coileciion of 
occupational* infoirmation materials? (N=33) 






■•■•a •'-.Yes ■ ^^ '^ • 


90.1 




No • • ^ . 


09.1 


11 ' 


What type of job placement services does your 
school, provide for vocational education . 
students? (N==33) * 






a. Vocational teachers inform students of job 
openings 


15.2 




b. Placement office assists students 


03.0 




c. Both teachers and placement office assist 
students 


42.2 




d. Teachers, placement office and state 
employment services are used 


24.2 




e. No placement servicp*? ar'ti riT-rixri *^o*^ 


15 .2 


12 


What type of follow-up s tudie s o f vocational 
education students does your school conducf^ 
(N^33) 






a. Graduates are followed-up using a survey 
instrument (formally) 


33.3 




b. Graduates are followed-up informally 
through contacts with teachers, etc. 


09.1 



*Percentages reported in this and subsequent tables have been adjusted 
allowing for missing responses. 



Table 2, continix^d 



- J 


• Item 
No. 




Questionnaire Item 


Response 
Rate ( %y* 


12 


c. 


Graduates are followed-up formally and 
dropouts are followed-up, either formally 
or informally . 


■ 06.1 




d. 


c. (above) and employer surveys are 
conducted 


' 21.3 




e. 


a. (above) and employer surveys are 
conducted 


.24.2 




f . 


b. (above) and employer surveys are 
conducted 


03. 0 




g- 


No follow-up services are provided 


.03.0 


6 


Does your school offer specialized remedial 
instruction for vocational education students 
with general education deficiencies? (N-32) 






a. 


Yes 


59.4 




b. 


No- 


40.6 



Recruitment , .Experience surveys conducted in preparation for . 
the mail survey indicated tha;t vocational guidance counselors frequently 
do not have- sufficient time to recruit students for vocational education 
programs. Two items were prepared which were designed to .determine who 
has primary responsibility for student recruitment and how counselors 
allocate time to these activities.. Responses to these two items appear 
in Tables 3 and 4. 



*Percentages reported in this and subsequent tables have been adjusted 
allowing for missing responses. . 



; « ; Table 3 ■■ :■ ■, . *■ 
Personnel Involved in the Recruitment Process (AVTS) 



Item 
No. 


Questionnaire Item 


Rate (%) 


15 


Who has the primary responsibility for 
recruiting students for your area ! 
vocational school programs? (N=2 8) 






a. Area school counselor (s) 


25.0 




b. Area school director 


07.1 . 




c. Sending school counselor 


14.3 




d. Sending school principal 


03.6 




e. cooperative effort of area and 
sending school 


50.0 



Table 4 

Time Counselors Allocate to Various Activities (AVTS) 





Item 
No. 


Questionnaire Item 


Range, 
{%) 


Mode 
{%) 


Mean 
(%) 


9 


For your typical counselor, please 
give the percent of the total 
counseling effort devoted to the 
following activities: {N=28) 










a. Counseling students with 
personal problems 


0.-50. 


10. 


15.2 




b. Assisting students in job 
placement 


0.-50. 


05. 


10.3 




c. Assistdlng students in 

selecting or scheduling courses 


0.-75. 


05. 


23.3'"^" 
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Table 4, continued 





Item 




Range 


Mode . . 


Mean 


No. 


Questionnaire Item 


(%) 


: (%) 





d. Assisting students desiring 
information about further 
educational opportunities 

e. Obtaining financial assistance 
for students 

f . Dealing with attendance or 
discipline problems 

g. Gathering infoinmation for 
reports, filing reports, 
other administrative matters 

h. Recruiting students for area 
vocational school programs 



0.-30. 



0.-20. 



0.-50, 



05. 0879 



SOO. 03.9 



00. 09.1 



0.-50. 10. 13.7 



0.-50. ,10. 15.5 



Several items were included in the survey in an attempt to 
characterize the recruitment .process in area vocational education 
schools. Table 5 summarizes items that describe factors impacting 
the recruitment process. Table 6 provides an indication of how 
recruitment is defined by area school personnel. Table 7 provides 
an overview of commonly used recruitment techniques; 



Table 5 



Factors Impacting the .Recruitment Process (AVTS) 



Item 
No, 


Questionnaire Item 


Response 
Rate (%) 


13 


Which O f "t'n^ ' "Fo 1 1 owl n rr ' ■f"T»Tr> ^*r^r^v»r\a /-iV» « o> 4-*-n ' -^^^t/^n J 4 

uAic d.*L.sjv/ A.n^ vwu ci^^ioa.cnes . uo. recruiuiriQ 
students for vocational education programs is roost . 
often used? ," (N=33) 






SL • PubllClzina indivii^lial oyorryam r%-F-FQY-'i nrro 






b. Publicizing vocational education opportunities 
in creneral 


48, 5 


14- 


Does your school give enrollment quotas for 
vocational education programs to its sending 
(feeder) high schools? (N=32) 






a. Yes 


; 43.8 




b. No 


56.3 


17 


Which of the following statements best describes 
your assessment of the need to recruit? (N=29) 






a. Recruitment is rarely needed because a 
sufficient number of students always show 
an interest in vocational programs 


20.7 




b. Recruitment is occasionally nieeded because 
a few programs do not attract' students 


55.2 




c. Recruitment is a continuous effort because, 

for the most part, our programs can accommodate 
more students than are enrolled 


24.1 



. Table 6 . 

y^ank Order of Perspectives on Recruitment (AVTS) 



Impo vt ant Unimportant 
Item (% Ranking) Mean 

No, Questionnaire Item 1 2 3 4 Rank 



16 On a scale of 1 to 4 (1 being 
most important and 4 being 
least important) rank in 
order of importance to your 
school the following four 
perspectives which deal 
with recruitment: 



a. Recruitment is public 
relations : c-n 
advertising function 

involving distribution ./ 
of infom?ation to 
students/ parents, and 

the general public (N==26) 30.8 46,2 19 ,2 03.8 1.96 

b. Recruitment is community 
education: increasing 
citizen awareness/ 
knowledge of vocational 
opportunities and 

advantages of vocational - : 

education (N=26) 19.2 26.9 50.0 03.8' 2.39 

c. Recruitment is identifica- 
tion and attraction of 
students to particular 
vocational education 

programs (N=27) 51.9 22.2 22.2 03.7 1.78 

d. Recruitment is meeting 
enrollment quotas: a 
short-term effort designed 
to increase enrollment in 

specific programs (N-26) 00.0 03.8 07.7 88.5 3.85 
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Table 7 

Recruitment Techniques Used (AVTS) 



Item yuestionnaire Frequency of Use Scale (% responding) 

No. Item N Often Occasionally Infrecjuently Never 



18 Indicate the 

techniques used by 
your school by 
checking the 
frequency of use 
scale - 

a. Radio spot 

announcement 30 06.7 33.3 33.3 26.7 

b. Television 

advertiseir«nts 30 00.0 03.3 13.3 83.3 

c . Newspaper 

advertisements 30 16 . 7 30.0 16.7 36 . 7 

d. Tours for 

interested groups ^ 
and/or 

individuals 32 62.5 25.6 09.4 03.1 

e. Career days/ 

career fair 30 13.3 46.7 33.3 06.7 

f. Open house 30 50.0 33.3 13.3 03.3 

g. Pamphlets/ 

brochures 32 81.3 09.4 06.3 03.1 

h. Displays in 
public facilities 
(e.g. , libraries, 

stores, etc.) 31 16.1 45.2 25.8 12.9 

i. Displays in 

sending schools 32 25.0 46.9 12.5 15.6 

j. Mass mailings 30 13.3 26.7 26.7 ' 33.3 

k . Representative s 
of vocational 
education programs 
visit schools, 
bi: sine s se s , and 

industries 30 60.0 36.7 03.3 00.0 
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It \vould appear that most respondents perceive ' recruitment 
primarily as the processes of identifying and attracting students to 
particular vocational education programs. This fin=ding is congruent 
with the response to item 13 which is displayed in Table 5. It should 
also be noted that even though 43.8% of the respondento indicated that 
enrollment quotas are used (see item 14 in Table 5), the findings 
indicate that meeting enrollment quotas is considered the least 
important means for viewing the recruitment function (see item 16 in 
Table 6} . 

The pattern of use of recruitment techniques that emerges from 
the data displayed in Table 7 is typical of that expected for an area 
vocational education school. Drawing on a largely "captive". secondary 
school audience, recruiters in area vocational education schools make . 
the most use of tours and open house activities, distribute literature, 
and visit- sending or feeder schools. 

Selection. To characterize tiie nature of the selection process 
in area vocational education schools, several types of questions were 
asked of respondents. Tables 8 and 9 show responses to items indicative 
of the policies and personnel involved in the selection process.- 

No clear picture emerges from the findings in Tables 8 and 9. 
Responses indicate that several individuals are involved in varying 
capacities in the acts of student selection, formulation of policy, 
and selection counseling. These results confirm the findings of the 
exploratory surveys conducted in advance of preparing the mail survey 
instrument. 
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Table 8 

Procedures and Policy for the Selection Process (AVTS) 



Item 
No. 



Questionnaire Item 



Response 
-Rate (%) 



Which of the following statements best describes the 
relationship between your area school and its sending 
(feeder) schools with regards to the process of 
selecting students for vocational education programs? 



a. Area school staff select students from a list of 
reconmiended and/or eligible students that is 
provided by the sending schools.. 

b. Area school staff do not participate in the 
selection process. Sending schools make the 
selection and the area school admits these 
students to its program. - - 

c. Area school staff and sending school staff meet 
to review eligible students and to make a joint 
decision on which students to admit. 

d. The process of selecting students is not uniform. 
Some sending schools do their own selection, 
others rely on the area school to make the 
selection. 

20 Which of the following individuals and/or groups 
of individuals are responsible for fomulating 
admissions policy governing vocational education 
students?* (N=31) 

a. Students 

b. Teachers 

c. School counselors 

d. School advisory committee 

e. Program advisory committee (s) 

f. Administrative staff 

g. School board 

h. Other 



37.9 

24.1 
17.2 

20.7 



03.2 
67.7 
61.3 
35.5 
29.0 
96.8 
22.6 
16.1 



(N=29) 



*Percentages reported here indicate roughly* how often these individuals 
are involved in formulating admissions policy. 
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Table 9 ^ .: 

Personnel Involved in the Selection Process (AVTS) 



Item Response 

No. Questionnaire Item Rate (%). 

21 Who most often makes the. final decision to admit a • 

student to a vocational education program? (N=30) 

a. Vocational program teacher 10,0 

b. Sending school coxinselor 23.3 

c. Area school counselor - 16.7 

d. Admissions advisory committee 13,3 

e. Sending school principal . 06.7 

f. Area school director - 16.7 

g. Other i3.3 



22 Once a student has been admitted to an area 
school vocational education program^ who has 
the responsibility for couiiseling that student 
in matters relatvtd to his/h.er vocationa]. 
preparation? {N=:31) 



a. Area school counselor 22.6 

b. Sending school counselor 06.5 

c. Teacher in vocational education program 25.8 

d. Mutual responsibility of area school 

counselor and sending school counselor 29.0 

e. Other 16.1 



Selection of students for vocational education programs is 
invariably guided by some type of vocational education program 
philosophy. In an attempt to determine the existence of a fom^^l 
written policy rmd characterize the relative importance of . different 
philosophies, the questions appearing in Tables 10 and 11 were asked 
of respondents. 
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Table 10 



Written Policy and Philosophy for 

' Ileciniitment and* Selection • ( ..^. .^^....^^ 




Item 
No. 


Questionnaire Item 


Response 
Rate {%) , 


30 


Does your school have a written policy; (guiideline) ; 
or philosophy regarding vocational education 
student recruitment and selection? (N=28) 






a. Yes 


.46.4 




b. No 


53.6 



How students are selected for vocational education programs 



is the next logical consideration. Tables 12 and 13 present the 
results of items that solicited information on student selection 
methods and criteria. 



ERIC 
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Table. 11 

Vocational Education Program Philosophy. (AVTS) 



Item 
No. 



Questionnaire Item 



Important Unimportant i 

(% Ranking) Mean 
1 • 2 . 3 . - 4 Rank 



On a scale of 1 to 4 (1 being 
most important and 4 being 
least important) rank in 
order of importance to your 
school the following goals 
of vocational guidance and 
counseling: 



a. To help students select 
training which is 
compatible with their 
interests, abilities, 

aptitudes {N=24) 70.8 29-2 

b. To provide the student 
with a full array of 
choices from which he/ 
she may select a 

career {N=23) 30.4 47.8 

c. To identify those 
students who cannot 
succeed in regular 
vocational education 
programs and direct 
them to specialized 

study {N=23) 00.0 17.4 

d. To monitor students' 
vocational maturity 
and assist in its 

development {N=23) 00.0 04.3 

29 On a scale of 1 to 4 (1 being 
most important and 4 being 
least important) rank in order 
of their importance for 
vocational education programs 
at your school the following 
four policy statement:^: 



00.0 00.0 1.29 



17.4 04.3 1.96 



43.5 39.1 3.22 



39.1 56.5 3.52 



Meeting the manpower needs 
of local business and 
industry (e.g., the number 
of job openings to be 
filled) {N=26) ■ 11. 



23.1 



30.1 54.6 2.88 
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Cable 11, continued 



Important Unimportant 
^tem _ I (% Ranking) Mean 

No. Questionnaire Item i 1 2 3 4 Rank 



29 b. Meeting the vocational 
interests of students 
(e.g., providing 
programs and services 
students indicate they 

want). (N=:25) 40.0 12.0- 20.0 28.0 2.36 

c. Meeting the vocational 
skill training needs of 
students (e.g., providing 
programs and services 
that? best meet the needs 
of students lacking 
employability skills) 

(N=25) 44.0 20.0 , 32.0 04.0 1.96 

d. Meeting the general 
vocational needs of 
students (e.g., 
developing students* 
ability to make 
vocational decisions, 
introducing students to 
the world of work, etc.) 

(N=25) 08.0 44.0 16.0 32.0 2.72 
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Table 12 -.; - 
Testing as a Means of Selection (AVTS) 



Item Response 
No. Questionnaire Item Rate (%)' 



24 In the' process of selecting, from among eligible 
applicants, those students to be acamitted to : 
vocational education programs, which of the 
following statements apply: (N=29) 






a. Students are not tested 


79. 


3 


b. Students are tested on an individual basis 


06. 


9 


c. Students are tested on a group basis 


10. 


3 


* d. Only those students applying for certain 
programs are tested 


03. 


4 
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Table 13 
Selection Criteria (AVTS) 





Item 
No, 


Questionnaire Item 


Response 
Rate (%) 



26 A number of factors may be. considered in ti^ 

of selecting students for vpcatfional education 
programs. Examine the list below and check all 
those factors which your school uses in the 
selection process, (N=29) 

a. Age/grade level 

b. Grade point average 

c. Achievement test 
-. d. Aptitude test 

e. Interest test 

f. Student's expressed interest 

g. Personality traits/characteristics 

h. Attenrlance record 

i. Prerequisite coursework 
j . Teacher recommendations 

k. Occupational readiness/vocational maturity 

28 Does your school combine a number of factors {e,g,, 
school records including attendance, grade point 
average, teacher recommendations, etc) in making 
the decision to admit a student to a vocational 
education program? {N=29) 

a. No 

If yes, which of the statenionts below best describes 
how these multiple factors are combined: (check one) 



65,5 
37,9 
10,3 
27,6 
24,1 
86,2 
34,5 
82,8 
69,0 
86,2 
10,3 



17,2 



per 



Table 13, continued 





Item 
No. 


Questionnaire Item 


Response 
Rate {%) 


b. 


Person responsible for selecting students 
(e,g., school counselor, vocational director, 
etc.) reviews all the factors and exercises 
professional judgment. 


58.8 


c. 


Factors are assigned weighted point values and 
total point scores are calculated. Overall 
scores are then listed from highest to lowest 
and selection is made -by taking the highest 
score . 


13.8 


d. 


- - - 

An applicant's score or perforinance is compared 
to scores or performance for successful students 
in vocational programs. 


10.3 


e. 


Other method (s) are used. 


10.3 



Results of Survey of Indiana Vocational Technical College System 

Essentially, the same questions were somewhat modified and asked 
in the survey of postsecondary ir^^stitutions. Results are presented in 
Tables 14 to 24 '^^ithout comment. A discussion of the findings is 
presented in Section V of this report. 
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Table 14 








Status of Supportive Services (IVTC) 






Item 




Response 

Questionnaire Item Rate (%) * 


9 


Does your school maintain a collection of 
. occupational information materials? (N=10) 






a. 


Yes 


oU 




b. 


No 


on 


10 


What type of job placement services does your school 
provide for vocational education students? (N=10) 






a. 


Cooperative program between school and state 
employment service 


0 




b. 


Vocational teachers inform students of job openings 


10 




c. 


Only placement office assists students 


0 




d. 


Both teachers and placement office assist students 


60 




e. 


a. , b. , and c. 


30 




f . 


No placement services are provided 


0 


11 


What type of follow-up studies of vocational 
education students does your school conduct? (N=10) 






a. 


Only graduates are followed-up using a survey 
instrument 


0 




b. 


Only graduates are followed-up infonnally 
through contacts with teachers, etc. 


0 




c. 


Graduates and dropouts are followed-up using 
a survey instrument 


0 




d. 


Graduates and dropouts are followed-up using a 
survey instrioment and employer surveys are 
conducted 


70 




e. 


a. , b. , c. , and d. 


30 




f . 


No follow-up services are provided 


0 


4 


Does your school offer specialized remedial 
instruction for vocational education students with 
general education deficiencies? (N=10) 






a. 


Yes 


90 




b. 


No 


10 



♦Percentages reported in this and subsequent tables have been adjusted 
Q allowing for missing responses. 



Table 15 



Personnel Involved iJi the Recruitment Process ,(I^ 



Item 
No. 


Questionnaire Item 


Response 


13 


Who has the primary responsibility for recruiting 






a. Dean/Vice President 


0 




b. Placement officer 


10 




c. Director of Student Services 


30 




d . School counselor (s) 


0 




e. Vocational teacher (s) 


10 




f. Other personnel specifically assigned this task 


50 



ERIC 
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-..Table ' 16 ' 
Time Counselors Allocate to Various Activities (IVTG) 



Item 
No. 




Questionnaire Item 


Range 
(%) 


Mode 
(%) 


Mean 
(%) 


8 


For your typical counselor, please 
give the percent of the=' total 
counseling effort devoted to the 
following actT.vities: (N=8) 










a • 


Counsel inLi «?t'iidp'n "he: wi -l-Ti 
personal problems 


: 01.-30. 


.05. 


15.1 




D. 


Assisting students in job 
placement : i 


00.-15v 


05. 


05.5 




c. 


Assisting students in selecting 
or scheduling courses 


02.-35. ; 


25. 


17.1 




d. 


Assisting students desiring 
information about further- 
educational opportunities 


05.-40. 


05. 


14.4 




e. 


Obtaining financial 
assistance for students . 


05.-20. 


05 . 


11.3 




f . 


Dealing with attendance 
or discipline problems 


OO.-IO. 


10.. 


06.4 




g- 


Gathering information for 
reports, filing reports, 
other administrative matters 


01.-30. 


10. 


12.6 




h. 


Recruiting students 


00.-50. 


15. 


23.2 
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.Table •17.; •. 

Factors Impacting the Recruitment Process tlVTC) 



Item 
No. 


Questionnaire Item 


Response 
Rate (%) 


12 


Which of the following two approaches to recruiting 
students for vocational education programs is .most 
often used? (N=10) ! . 






a. Publicizing individual program offerings 


60 




b.Publiciaingvocatiorial education 

opportunities in general " ^ : / • 




15 


Which of the following statements beist describes 
your assessment; of the rieeci to recruit?; : (N==10) 






a. Recruitaient is rarely needed because ; a; 
sufficient number of stxidents^^^a^ 
interest in vocational programs 


00 : 




b. Recruitment is occasionally needed because a 
few programs do riot attract students 


00 




c. Recruitment is a continuous effort because , for 
the most part, our programs can accommodate more 
students than are enrolled; ' 


IOC 
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Table 18 

Rank Order of Perspectives on Recruitment (IVTC) 



Item 
No, 



Questionnaire Item 



Important Unimportant . " 

(% Ranking) Mean^ 
1 2 3 4 Rank 



14 Recruitment is public 

relations: an advertising 
function involving 
distribution of information 
to students, parents ^ and 
the general public (N=10) 50 

Recruitment is community 
education : increasing 
citizen awareness/knowledge 
of vocational opportunities 
and advantages of vocational 
education (N=10) 20 



Recruitment is 
identification and 
attraction of students to 
particular vocational 
education programs (N=10) 



Recruitment is meeting 
enrollment quotas: a 
short-term effort designed 
to increase enrollment in 
specific programs (N=10) 



10 



20 



20 3G 00 



1.8 



40 20 20 



2.4 



40 



50 00 



2.4 



00 00 80 



3.4 



71 



Table 19 ■ 
Recruitanent Techniques Used (IVTC) 



Item Questionnaire Frequency of Use Scale (% responding) 

Item Of ten Occasionally -Infrequently N 



16 Indicate the ^ : 

techniques used by \ 
your school by 
checking the frequency 
of use scale. (N=10) 

a. Radio spot 

announcement 30 60 10 : 00 

b. Television 

advertisements 10 20 30 40, 

c. Newspaper 

advertisements 70 30 00 00 

d. Tours for 
interested groups 

and/ or individuals 60 40 ; 00 00 

e. Career days/ 

career fair 50 30 20 . 00 

f. Open house 20 80 00 00 

g. Pamphlets/ 

brochures 100 00 00 00 

h. Displays in public ' . 
facilities (e.g., 

libraries , stores, 
, etc.) 20 50 30 00 

i. Displays in 

- secondary schools 40 60 00 00 

j. Mass mailings 80 20 00 00 

k. Representatives of . . 

vocational 
education programs 
visit schools, 
bus>inesses, and 

industifies 100 00 00 00 



Table ■•20 

Persoiinel Involved in the Selection Process (IVTG) 





Item 
No. 




Questionnaire Item ' ;v 


" Response " 
. Rate (%) 


JL / 


Which of the following individuals and/or, groups of 
individuals are 'responsible for forinulating •. 
admissions policy governing vocational education 
students?* {N=10) 


■ ' ■ ■. 




a. 


Students ^ 


00 




b. 


Teachers 


' 50 




c. 


School counselors 


40 




d. 


School advisory committee 


10 




e. 


Program advisory committee{s) 


40 




f . 


Administrative staff 


50 




g- 


Regional board of trustees 


50 




h. 


Other (State Board) 


50 


18 


Who mos"- often makes; the final iecision to admit a 
student to a vocational education program? {N=10) 






a. 


Vocational program teacher 


50 . 




b. 


School counselor 


00' 




c. 


Admissions advisory committee 


00 




d. 


Director of student services 


20 




e. 


Dean/Vice President 


00 




f . 


Other (open admissions policy) 


30 



*Percentages reported here indicate roughly how often these individuals 
are involved in formulating admissions policy. 




^ Table^-21 ■ 

Written Policy and Philosophy for ' . ^ 
Recruitment and Selection (IVTC) 




• Item 
No. 


Questionnaire Item 


Riespohise 
.Rate ; (%)- 


26 


Does yo\ir school have a written policy (guidelines) 
or philosophy regarding vocational education 
student recruitment and selection? (N=10) 






a. Yes ' ; ' 


60 




b . No ' " ' . 


40 : 



Table 22 

Vocational Education Program Philosophy (IVTC) 



• Important' Unimportant 
Item (% Ranking) Mean 

No, ^ Questionnaire Item 1 : 2.3,- 4 Rank 



On a scale of 1 to 4 (1 being 
most "Jjnportcint and 4 being 
leas u importcui'* ) rank in 
order . of impoxxeince to your 
school the following goals 
of vocational guidcince cind 
counseling: (N=10) 



a. : To help students select 

training which is 
compatible with their 
interests, abilitiGs, 
aptitudes 

b. To provide the student 
with a full array of 
choices from which he/ 
she may select a career 

c. To identify those students 
v/ho cannot succeed in 
regular vocational 
education programs and 
direct them to specialized 
study 

d. To monitor students ' 

• vocational maturity eind 
assist: in its development 

25 On a scale of ] to 4 (1 being 
most important cind 4 being 
least importcint) rank in order 
of their importance for 
vocational education programs 
at your school the following 
four policy statements: (N=10) 



70 20 10 . 00 1.4 



10 70 20 00 2.1 



20 00 30 50 3.1 



00 10 40 . 50 3.4 



Table 22 y continued 



Important Unimportant 
Item .(% Ranking) Mean. 

No. Questionnaire Item 1 , 2 3 4 Rank 



25 a. Meeting the manpower needs 
of local business arid 
industry (e.g. / -the number' 
of job openings to be 

filled) 40 20 40 00;: 2.0 

b. Meeting the yocatiohal ■ 
interests of students 

(e.g., providing 
programs and services 
students indicate they 

want) 00 30 30 40 3.1 

c. Meeting the vocational 
skill training needs of 
students (e.g., providing 
programs and services 
that best meet the needs 
of students lacking 

employability skills) 60 20 10 10 - 1.7 

d. Meeting the general 
■r.^ vocational needs of 

students (e.g., 

developing students' il 
ability .to make .,; 
vocational decisions, 
introducing students to 

the world of work, etc. ) 00 30 20 50 3.2 



Table 23 

Testing as a Means of Selection (IVTC) 



Item 
No. 


Questionnaire Item 


Response 
, Rate (%) 


2 b 


In the process of selecting, from among eligible 
applicants, those students to be admitted to 
vocational education programs, which of the 
following statements apply: (N=10) 






a. Students are not tested 


10 




b. Students are tested on an individual basis 


50 




c. Students are tested on a group basis 


20 




d* Only those students applying for certain 
programs are tested 


20 
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Table 24 
Selection Criteria (IVTC) 



Item 
No. 



Questionnaire Item 



Response 
Rate {%) 



22 



24 



A number of factors may be considered in the proc^^ 
of selecting students for vbcation^^^^^^ 
programs. Examine the 3.ist bejoi/ and check all ; 
those factors \/Aaich your school uses in the 
selection process: (N=8) 

a. Age/grade level 

b; Grade point average 

c. Achievement test 

d. Aptitude test 

e. Interest test 

f. Student's expressed interest 

g. Personality traits/characteristics 

h. High school attendance record 

i. Prerequisite coursework 

j. High '"ichool teacher recommendations 

k. Occupational readinsss/vocational maturity 

, Does your school combine a number of factors (e.g., 
school records including attendance/ grade; point 

. average, teacher re com^is?ind^^^ etc.) in making 

the decision to admit ^ stucierit to a vocarional 
education program? {N=10) 

a. No 

If yes, which of the statements below best describes 
how these multiple factors are combined: (check one) 



40 
50 
50 
20 
lb 
50 
10 
40 
40 
00 
10 



60 



78 



m 



Table 24, continued 





■ ■ ■ \ ■ 






Item 




Response 


No. 


Questionnaire : Iteic. ; ' 


Rate (%) 



40 



24 b. Person responsible for selecting students 

(e.g. r school counselor / vocational director, 
etc.) reviews all the factors and exercises 
professional judgment. 

c. Factors are assigned weighted point values and 
total point scores are calculated. Overall " 
scores are then listed from highest to lowest 
and selection is made by taking the highest 
score. ■ 

d. An applicant's score or performance is coir^ared 
to scores. or performances for successful students 
in vocational program St 



e. Other method (s) c*re used. 



00 

00 
00 



EKLC 



7.9 



V. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

On the following pages, the results from; the^^ s^^^^ 
secondary and postsecx>ndary vocational education schools are ■ • ; 
summarized and discussed. This section concludes with a brief 
discussion of the limitations of the survey methodology employed in 
■the study. ■ v 

Vocational Guidance Supportive Servici^s 

Supportive services serve as both aids in the selection 
process (e . g . , occupational information ■ remedial instruction) and • 
means of evaluating the Effectiveness ;6f .:.rec^ 
strategies. ^ The survey indicates that ^irea^^ 

provide these supportive services. Almost all maintaiii a collection 
of occupational information materials; the majority offer specialized 
remedial instruction for vocational education students ; and all but 
a very few area schools provide seme combination of placement and 
follow-up services. The situation is nearly identical at the 
postsecondary level. All IVTC institutes provide placement and ' 
follow-up services, vand with few exceptions occupatiohal information : 
materials and specialized' remedial instructioh are aiscilavailable. . 

However, even though J:he,_survey indicates the existence of 
these services, it does not provide infomiation on their use. For 

example, critical questions- that are not answered in the survey 
indicate the following: How extensive is the "collection" of 
occupational information materials? How are these materials' utilized 



in recruitment and selection? Are these materials used effectively? 
What does the placement service, provided by teachers and/or a 
placement office, consist of? Is it effectively utilized? How ofien ' 
are follow-up studies anC/or employer surveys conducted? How are 
results used in improving recruitment and selection mechanisms? To a 
large extent, answers to these questions involve, detailed descriptions 
that cannot be accurately obtained in the forced-choice answer format 
of a mail survey instrument. 

Recruitment 

At the area vocational education school level, the recruitment 
process can be characterized in the following ways. I^criiitment is n 
largely a shared responsibi3.ity of both the area vocational education- , 
school and its sending or feeder high schools. Furthermore, 
recruitment is generally but one of several activities that a typical 
counseloi'* engages in. Recruitment is considered important largely in 
terms of its public relations function and as a means of identifying 
and attracting students to particular vocational education programs. 
Enrollment quotas appear to play a negligible role in the recruitment 
of stud^^nts from a captive" secondary school audience. The majority 
of respondents indicated that recruitment efforts mount when particular 
programs fail to attract a sufficient number of students. For the most 
part, respondents indicated that they rely on the use of tours of their 
facilities, printed material (e.g., pamphlets and brochures) , and visits 
by vocational education program representatives as the principal means 
of recruiting. - ' 



Respondents to the survey of IVTC institutions indicated that 
recruitment is most often the responsibility' of a particular 
individual assigned to that task. At this level; recruitmont is ' 
viewed as a continuous effort in the realm of both public relations 
and community education. Av/ide variety of recruitment techniques are 
employed with vparticular emphasis on print and print media (e.g. , 
pamphlets/brochures, mass mailings, newspaper advertisements). At 
this level as well as in the case of the area. vocational education 
schools, the survey yields a limited picture of the recruitment 
effort. More infoxmation describing the actual process, its 
effectiveness, issues of equity, and contingencies involved is needed. 

Selection and Vocational Education Philosophy 

The majority of respondents to the survey of area vocational 
education schools indicated that they did not. have a written statement 
of philosophy or policy which served as a basis for recruitment and 
.selection activities. Their responses to questions concerning 
vocational education program philosophy indicated the following:.! 
The vast majority consider the primary goal of vocational guidance 
and counseling to be that of helping students to select vocational 
training that is compatible with their interests, abilities, an^ 
aptitudes. Second, meeting the vocational skill training needs and 
the vocational interests of students , emerged as the most important 
policy statements. 
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In terms of operationalizing the selection process, there 
appeared to be wide variability in the ;ies i:esp^:i'iV^ 
selection decision and in the assumption of responsibili^^y for 
following through with studentsjonce the selection decision was 
made. Likewise, there appeared to be little uniformity in the: 
process o"^* selection concerning the mutual relationship of area 
schools and their respective sending or feeder high schools. The • 
degree of involvement in and responsibility for selection varied not 
only across all area schcx>l settings , V;at within a given area school 
setting as well. The vast majority of respondents indicated that they 
did not test students as part of the selection process. Responses 
indicated heavy reliance on the following selection criteria: age/ 
grade level, student's expressed irterest, attendance record y and 
teacher recommendations. The majotity of respondent's indicated that 
some type of clinical method was employed by the party (parties) 
responsible for the selection decision. 

At the postsecondary level, respondents to the survey of I\^C 
institutions indicated that most had a written policy on recruitment 
and selection. Responsibility for formulating admissions policy 
appeared to be divided among regional and state-level governing boards 
and local school personnel. This division implies the existence of ^a 
uniform, or canpus-wide policy, which is operationalized at the local 
campus level. Though several respondents noted the existence of an 
"open-door" admissions policy, others indicated that admission decisions 
were made by teachers and student service 'personnel . 
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In terms of policy, respondents indicated that helping students 
select training that is compatible with their interests^ abilities and 
aptitudes was the most important goal of vocational guidance and . 
counseling. Meeting the skill training needs of ■ students was ranked 
as the most important goal statement, followed by meeting the manpower 
.needs of local business and industry. 

Most respondents indicated that some form of testing (e.g./ 
individual, group, particular program) is used in the selection process 
Several factors or criteria such as aptitude and interest test scores/ 
high school teacher recommendations, measures of personality traits, 
and measures of occui:>ational readiness or vocational maturity received 
limited or no use in the selection process, A wide' variability in the 
use of other criteria was also indicated. Most respondents indicated 
that admission decisions were not based on multiple factors. Those 
that employed multiple factors relied on the use of clinical methods 
of selection. 

Limitations of the Survey Method 

The findings of this (or any other) survey must be viewed within 
the context of the assumptions on which the survey method is based 
and the tradeoffs which it entails. The fit between the research 
problem and research method is often neglected in reporting results . 

The following discussion is intended as neither lament nor apology 

■ *\ 

for the present study. Rather it is offered as a brief, but critical 
examination of the appropriateness of the method employed. 



The use of the/ survey method is based on several critical:- 

assumptions which bear elaboration here: First, it is asGtamed thkh^^^^ ^ ' 

respondents are completely honest in their responses/ that all. 

respondents have a similar understanding of the gist of each question, 

and that responses are stable. Each of these assumptions can be 

questioned in this study. While we may believe that respondents did 

not deliberately intend to be deceptive in their responses, it seems 

unlikely that individuals who are rarely completely honest or truthful 

in their dealings with one another are likely to welcome the opportunit 

to reveal themselves in an impersonal, anonymous questionnaire, 

Furthe:;:more, despite rigorous attempts to construct unambiguous items, 

'there is reason to believe that the forcing of opinion into a yes, no, 

or rank continuum distorts the uncertain reality that opinion occupies 

96 

in the thoughc world of the respondent. Ultimately , questionnaire 
answers reflect the social.ysituartlon of being questioned. The actual 
behavior being tapped is the mode of responding, not the response's 
content . 

Second, the survey method treats nonresponse as a form of error. 
Fliqh nonresponse rates are considered to be a problem for which 
strategies must be devised. We thus assume that ideal respondents are 
compliant, cooperative, and willing to respond. However, rather than 
seeking to eliminate nonresponse, it seems reasonable to consider that 
nonresponse might be an equally valuable meaningful statement on the 
part of the respondent. It may indicate his/her unwillingness to be 
cast in the role of respondent, the irrelevance of the questionnaire. 



the inappropriateness of the method, etc. It is v^uite poss.ible that 
nonresponse indicates attitudes toward the research which are valuable 
information. 

Third, answers to questionnaire items are typically taken at 
face value. In other words, responses are considered to be reflections 
of *he respondent's thoughts about the subject matter of the question. 
A more realistic view of responses • would be a critical r^tVitude which 
considers responses to questions as reflections of the respondent's 
feelings about being put in the role of a respondent. The particular 
set of contingencies under which the respondent is operating must be 
considered in evaluating responses. ^7 in sum, "different situations 
produce different perceptions and definitions of reality rather than 
there being a real response that contrasts with a biased response. "^^ 

Through the \,^e of th;.-. survey method there accrues "a set of 
advantages and disadvantages. These tradeoffs may be summarized as 
follov/s. This survey was economical in that it permitted the tapping 
of a relatively large population at relatively low cost. Compared 
with field interviewing and case study preparation, the survey was 
logistically easier to manage and administer. Since this method 
facilitated the aggregation of responses, it permitted alacrity in the 
reporting of results. Offsetting these advantages are the following 
disadvantages, r'irst, the forced choice response format of a 
questionnaire tends tci suppress the exceptional, the deviant, or the 
unusual interpretation Second, it is difficult to obtain information 
on rhe process of events via a questionnaire while keeping the 



questionnaire to a manageable length to facilitate high response rates; 

Third, a questionnaire tends to dreaite, -rather than' ^r^ 

because individuals respond to the researcher's questions rather than 

describe their experience- Thus, a questionnaire is of ten a mirror . of ■ 

the researcher's world rather than a vehicle for expressing the 

respondent's world. 

These reflections on the limitations of the survey method in this 

study are occasioned by the fact that a different methodology was employed 

earlier in the study. The contrast between the type of information - 

-.V . •■ ' ". ■ ' ' . ■ 

obtained via each method points to an inappropriate fit between survey • 

method and research problem. 

i ■ -. ■ 

As a. starting point for the inquiry into recruitment and selection 
processes, several site visits were undertaken. As described earlier/ 
both area vocational education schools and IVTC campuses • were visited in 
an attempt to discover information about recruitment and selection that 
could then be used to draft a mail survey instrument. These site visits 
yielded a rich variety of information on the conduct and content of 
recruitment and selection activities. ' Through interviews/ observation, 
and analysis of documents researchers'; were able to examine the interplay 
of personal and institutional factors and contingencies that were site 
specific in the development and implementation of recruitment and selection 
strategies. The visits permitted researchers to take a rational approach 
to the jproblem of discovery and description as well as capitalize or. 
serendipito-is occurrences in each setting. iCnowledge of both structure 
and process of recruitment and selection was generated. 



These first steps into the field permitted the "grounding" 
of survey questioni^ in respondents' reality. However, they also 
demonstrated that the processes of recruitment and selection were too 
situation bound to be adequately captured in a suirvey instrument. 
For example, no single set of factors could explain the relationship 
between all area vocational education schools and their respective 
sending or feeder high schools regarding recruitment and selection. 
Even within a given area school, relationships between the area school 
and its sending schools differed. 

Unfortunately, because these fxold-based surveys required a 
large expenditure of researcher time, effort and money, it was 
determined that they could not be conducted in all area vocational 
education schools and all Indiana Vocational Technical College sites. 
Consequently, the mail survey instrument was developed and administered. 
As a retiiult, the findings presented here sricrifice both richness and 
detail in their description and understanding of the commonalities 
and the base structure of vocational education student recruitment and 
selection processes. • 
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Appendix A: Caiver and.Foilow-UpJLetters^for Survey lorstruments 



TAT E I.CT.IANA 

St3z^sard:of 
VocatcssattindinF^scSwical Education 




IXDiANAPOLIS ^6204 



Indlmnaoolis, lnd>irS^| 
Phona (317) 63r t^^; 



H ExJCaiRiA. N D U:K 
TO: Vocacranal ^'te±ius=zao3rs 
FROM : Do n iC. uGciii'trr . ;a=-±7e Q&^zex:tS t at e D 
DATE: Febrrrjiirr - L-^Tg 
RE: Studesm Birrcrrsii^eni. -and Stdssrtij^sn^ 

The Slarg<^ Bouuns^ or '"zicacxonal .aa.^ > ^aarhnlcal- z^rrrm tlon tsrxurr^ttJ:/ 

COnduCClng £ WSjty Oa f rm-aT .ria^ t«<*=:7~."m - crnrl o-n >«^-,. -.nH niwri - t — anH t*- « .«Tr 

-praccices LzJhitLAxvsiAi.' yt^^^'' < ^ ^^■rm ^ m n- rai " ■ ■■■ir» v ri hy cit^j^^Geixter 5^ Jsadies 

idn Occupatlcia'J. ^••^:-:fa£itfit-of:ra:h&iDfip riirjff'LLL : of 'fai ■ "fT i naU .5caggar±3n- ttiAaaara 
University. 

A3 id of2e9x:r:ts^ieftse^^ctch-32sch .!^srii£e of^mfis=:" studies, iaf ormatr^mn aoac 
be gathered farasr *e*4Wb L ^r r y uurvho ' are235E3poii3ltilfe.Si=rr delivering Indiana?''ai 
vocational edi^A^i^'^as.ppirzgranis. Baaica^lyy wha£^ w ai c e seeking .is accnraGe 
linformat ion SidgagEi^tt^ -iStei; variety of "isys In^^^^ wf.rm it udents^are recruit ed; 'aTi £ : 
selected fr" ^^tirir^iT'^^ ^»#<'.^«^a^^n^t pyr^giratng . y.Q^f LpE^Llminary work reveals tteJ^r : 
diff erent::sEaBifSi^i»jtii-3ijii£Srent settings: utilise vf«p±=nus recrulCTsent .and 
selection fflodasaSte^ ^'<iisr=s certain: cha:t: the -s^jtfiy Jiill bring to light: several 
exemplary •' - _ - ' t^ -M ; ^ ' - . t^an be shared:.-aaiortgi:scarisitp:ions . Our: findings ^*cxlt 
have naach impac --jmnjfiizsnmg future priorities55rara»3lstin:gr:schools in. .t±ai 
broad area of v. aastoxssns^^^ucacion student re=ii:£3i«nt and-iselection. 

y'ould you j:i.}?d5^Siawl3t us in chis-isiporxwic smdy by -staking Che tbae to 
complete and reD}Xcs::==2K enclosed questionnaire^ consists of: several^tems 
that have been car j^SeHJ^ designed co give, us vicaX Itnformacion xor ascertaining 
vocational educarrrism ffttsj^nt recr^iitmentrand saiSaetior* practices in Indiana. 
.\11 of your respassescasEll be kept stricJrly cotaSaaEsrial and. information will 
be released- only irirracaacary forma. We v rr^H a ipp F;.la ce ycnr returning che 
questionna±re by ^seqst^. 1979. An addrefflei.3asd:stai!iped envelop is enclosed 
for your convenieace^ 

Thank you f ar^-Tcnsrr Xime and considerarfarm tn this natter. We look 
forward to receivla^^csirr : response shortly.. 

DKG/EH:alb 




Enclosure 



INDLi: iA UNIVaESlTi' 



SCH(3CX0F:EDUCATI0N 



|i me^^fniMFNT OF VCOiaiiilNAL EDUCATICKJ 
H ^jiiraopun Building 216 

3k^«U Jordan 
! BfaXKvngton. Indiana 474€£ 

i 8T2-337-0141: 



Dear 

We need your hel:-I 

In March you received a copyrv^r;^7que**clSii«d^ on 
vocational education 3taden. tr: ■ uiM Ofti^. 4^ ^^'^- r-t ^rr-rri r-^ — i t This 
study- is being conductecr^fay-:»r*;itt5«e.i Hoard iifit >^5^Ier«t±a3Ial and: "Taac^ 
Education under the dirsss^n ^tsSiie cjftntaa: tteritstidie^bi inta:t««tional 
Education of the Departacm Qi; y iguji u i&nA Bdacagagt at-JndMaf»i^iversity- 

As v/e near :tl=a- complet2Dirt^'3»sr-.«iX, '^ittalc ycinr aasxstanast; . ^^^^teaae 

take the tiimi^ ro gorspT^t-g -it^ij:-^^ ■■■f i .if -rhg> ,^-t^g3tt«rf> jjtiog^^ nTn3^V^a»N- i ^xi of 

your responses:-; will be A-e prr-^fgr rajsly pemfxtottiajlL^ andr.j.nfca^^=ir::will 
only be used jeh. summarv iiom;. 

We would ...appreciate your remjisiiiax; qiesccnnaara: by May.uIilP^ IS9f79, An 
addressed and rsxaiaped -enveiaps.^;is)C j?ostag*^ ew^Mtred^ issattfiisaed for 
your convenienca. 

Your assistance ; is criitical incsSeiiw ■ -^ctr^y "^e "staca -cif tthe art" 
of recruitment and 1 fv^i on -rfrnyr-^ - ^.x, l.^ •^^ghr-Ai^Qi^niPi '^^'ir^^l^ -"n Indiana. 

Thaiik you for your time: and .cansaieesfcct^J&i We l»ioK forward :^ireceivtng 
your response -:shortly. 

Sincerely, 

James A. Persixlng 
Director, Center for 

Studies in Occupational Eduzidtior'^ 

JAP: sis 

Enclosures 



Indiana University at BloomingtonLandln rngma rrri i wa v gi y-rufduei^ at Indianapolis 
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Appendix B: Mail Survey Instruments 



SURVEY OF • 
VOCATIONAL E 0 U C A T 1 0 N S TUO E N T RECRUITMENT 
AND SELECTION PRACTICES ^IN INDIANA ' 



NAME OF PERSON 
COMPLETING FORM: 



TITLE/ POSITION: 



PLEASE FILL IN THE INFORMATIO^: REQUESTED ABOVE AND RESPOND CAREFULLY TO 
THE QUESTIONS ON THE FOLLOWING PAGES. ALL RESPONSES WILL BE KEPT STRICTLY 
CONFIDENTIAL. THANK YOU FOR YOUR TIME AND CONSIDERATION IN THIS MATTER. 



THH CENTER FOR STUDIES IN OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
INDIANA UNIVERSITV 



AVi'S 2/79 
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The following questions call f or .inf ortaation d earii-Ifa ing enrollments and types 
of vocational educfftiTarrprograra >of fcrings* PI fiTP -record niobers as accurately 
afl possible. 



1. EnrollcoenS: figures — secondary: . 

. How many secondary level vocational education students doe,^ your area sche^l 

-presently serve? 

^ What percent of thesji students are fema.lel?: 

2. Enrollment figures — adoLt: 

How many adultrvacational education students dofes your area school presently 

serve? 

Z What percent of rthese students are female? 

This school offers vocational education programs: 

I I Daytime only | . _| Both. daytime 2nd evening 

A. What is the total number of daytime students in vocatic.ial education programs that 
your facility Is capable of handling? 



5. Does your. school offer vocational education for special needa students? 

□ Yes □ No 

If yes, which of the following types of p'^.rsons are served? 

I i Physically handicapped students I 1 Bilingual stuasnts 

I I Mentally handicapped students ,v | 1 Other (specify) 

I i Disadvantaged students ■ : ■ - ' ■ 

If yes, which of the following instructional tiethods arts used? 

I I Separate special needs vocational education programs 

I ! Students are mains treamed in regular vocational education programs 

I i Both of the above ^ 

6. Does your school offer specialized remedial instruction for vocaticfial education 
students with general education deficiencies? 

□ Yes [ ~] No 



the next group o: items ask for information regarding several aspects of your 
school's guidance services and the activities of counselors serving vocational 
education studentru 



7. yiu^^a^j^a^he^ 1'^ ^ (1 being most imporcaac: and it being /leastii±aDmtanc) riitiik. in 
CO' your school, the foilcswing goals of vecariximl/guidanci^ 

I - 'TCTibc33P=5a^a(ieEE2iE: select , training: whichiiufs compatible :wiiih::th2ir lacs^i^^sEs^ 

-J a -<>~?2=sift;car sECudent with^ a full array of choices fram.=whls^ te/*V±^jaiJSx 

XZH %-i^«ailt/'^^/iiMSE-3tudent3 who cannoti:!^ regulsir.-nTCrfLDR?.*! ediszacton 

progsaagi iigui 1 1 ct. them to specializetfcstudy . 

LJ onsiiHr*^ -students' -vocational maturityrand assist "in.n:cs:dBreI<a!SKentr 

8- ^Utsax i,3 tasEf iia5.t^v. number of counselors at this; school? 
iftnw 2aany>:rzri28fc3ser coiinselors have had the following: 

I VteariijLng^ experience in vocational education 

. Bs-~-«-ar?lce coursework in vocational education 

In-»3isrlce coursework in vocational education 



ice in business or industry that is related to vccdtional education 



Otheir srocational. education related crairting and/or expe^ence (specify) : 



your- typical counselor, please give the percent of the tacal counseling effort 
-.ce/pted to th&ifol lowing activities: 

Coaaseiing students with personal problemt; 



Assissxxag students in job placement 

Ass^T^^s jtudents in selecting or scheduling courses 
^ Assiatiag students desiring information about further educational opportunities 

Obtaining financial assistance for students 
_5. i)callng-with attendance or discipline- problems 

_^ Gathering information for reports, filing reports , raraiiother administrative 
zanattars 

vHecruiting students for your area school vocational:=?ragrams 



j:oo 7. 

;i3e9 yourr^chool maintain a collect-on of occupational inf ormasd2aa;:material3? 

IZl Yes □"'■No 

If yes, check which the follcTwing sources from which you obc^i materials: 
(check all. that apply) 

□ B»nai:.B'rith □ Military Servic^- 

□ Chronicle Guidance Publications □ Professional Orgamisations & Societies 
1 : — i ERIC Clearinghouse □ U.S. Government Eii&llcations 

Literature from Business & Industry [H] - State of Indiana lExiblications 

Manpower Administration | [ Other (specify) 

(Question //lO continued on next -page) 



(Question (^10 contlnu^i'tf;.: 

Who is responsisule! ?.^or cataloguing,^ updsLtlng, and evaluating: this infonaation? 
(check, all that.«ppEy) 

I I Scssol li hirarrin- - 1 Co\mseling.;:3ta£f 

r I Sp*^t«iil ^ u ; ma > r pte.rs onne 1 _ 1 Other (spprrf fy) " 



How arfc^itv^iJasKss^^^esposed to these lasaEer^^sia^^ (check all ,that apply) 

1 I Ccariiff corjfcaeJiing activities [ I Students use materials on 

I I -^Iszs^^/y ^h^cmxnaelinR a.-.tlvitiss their own 

□]-C2^ /x.'^loration/information :^eacher(s) distribute and/or 

* discuss materials with students 

11. Does ;:%i:r scr I provide Job placement iflOTvices to vocational education students? 

izi-fe^ :rn No 

If yer * J.ndl:^i.adrsa±xich type of service is rsrovided: (check all that apply) 
I i - :-Cc-ope ra tin' e program between schorl '::std state employment service 
^'i^rcatloris; teachers inform studcv ^ of ,^ob openings 
" ^licemenc office maintains and m;^ uces file of job openings 
j I -Hi^cemeat officer assists sCudercs; 

r ^ TTtregr (specify) ^ V 

12. Does^=s~:-ur school CQnduct fol low-up ^ss^tdiifis of its vocational education students? 

nil um 

If ^yss,.: which of the following studies are conducted? (check all that apply) 

I i v^Tocational education program graduates are followed-up using a survey 
.xascrviment 

I ! Vocational education program dcnpouta are followed-up using a survey 
instrument 

[__) Vocational education program graduates are' followcd-up informally through 
contacts with teachers, counselors , etc. 

I I Vocational education program dropouts are followed-up informally through . 
contacts with'teachers, counselors, etc. 

I ■ I Employer surveys are conducted 



Questions which follow seek information about both the philosophy and methods 
of vocational education student recruitment. 



13. Which of the following two approaches to recruiting students for vocational educati 
programs is most often used in your school? (check one) 

I I Publicizing individual program offerings 

I I Publicizing vocational education opportunities in general 
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U. Doesvycmr. school give enrollment quotas for each vo cat ibnal^iiacation program area:^ 
to yourrsending (feeder) schools?: ^ : 

■ * CH' ,, dyo ,. 

If yE3v;3Jlease list Che three prpgrams::in which you hasre :tbss23ost difficiaty filling: 
quocaa-.aad the three programs in which you have the -least -rcifficulty in; < filling quotas: 

'PxDgrams Most Difficult to Fill Programs t.™cc Di££icultVto Fill 

(1) • (1) - 



(2) ' (2) 

(3) : ■ ■ ■ (3) 



15. Who has the primary responsibility for recruiting student*; focr. your: area school 
vocational education programs? (check one) * 

□ .Area school counselor(s) □ Sending.^ool principal { 

I 1 Area school director i 1 

□ ! 1 Cooperac±ve e'ifort of both area 
Sending school counselor(s) school aad s'^nding school 

16. On a scale of 1 to 4 (1 being most important and 4 beingrleast. important) rank.— in ' 
order of importance to your school the following four perspectives which deal wirh 
recruitment: 



Rank Order 

1, 2, 3 and 4 ' 

[ZJi Recruitment is public relations— an advertising function involving the 

dist rib'/, Dion of information on progrsim oEferings-snd school characteristics 
to stude^ts^ parents, and the general/ public . ^ 

1 I Recruitment is community education— Increasing citizen awcrenes.s about 

opportunities and advantages of vocatioial education and thereby increasing 
school enrollment 

I I Recruitme.it is identification and attraction of students — identifying and 
aggressively recruiting chose students who exhibit a desire:and a need for 
a particular vocational education program 

I I Recruitment is meeting enrollment quotas— a short-term effort designed to 
increase specific program enrollmen'ii 

17. Which of the following statements best describes your assessment of the necd^ ro 
recruit students for vocational education program*? (check one) 

sufficient number of students always show an interest in vocational education 
programs; therefore, recruitment is rarely needed. 

Occasionally, a few program offerings do not attract students; therefore, 
recruitment is used for those programs. 

L . i the most part our programs can accommodate more students than are 

enrolled; therefore, recruitment is a continuous effort. 



o 
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18. Listed below ai*e fsevessailL CBLcrultmenC Cechnlques chat have been used by vocational 



educators. Xndlcaz^whxdr^of these techniques your school haa used by checking 




one of the four boxes "iCo; the right of each 


technique 


• ■. ■ ■ 










Frequency of 


Use Scale 






Of cen 


Occasionally . 


Infrequently . 


Never 


Radio spot ann o ugcpw n ts 


1 r 


•1 \ 


1 I 


□ 


Television advertSLSjements 


1 [ 


1 \ 


1 T 

1 1 


□ 


Newspaper advertlaements 


1 1 

□ 


□ 


1 1 


□ 


Tours for Interescedi^/groups and/or 




□ 


□ 




Individuals 










Career days/carszr fair 




□ 


□ 


□ 


Open house 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


PamphXets/brochimpy 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Displays in publlfr* racllltles 


□ 






□ 


(e.g. Xlbrarlti^. stores, etc.) 










Displays in seadlng schools 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Mass mailings 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Representatives of vocational education 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


programs visit schools, businesses, 










and industries 










Other (specify) 


□ 




o 


□ 



This section of the questionnaire seeks information concerning the 
philosophy and methods of selecting students for vocational education 
programs. 



19. Which of the following statements best describes the .relationship between your area 
school and its sending (feeder) schools with regards to the process, of selecting 
students for vocational education programs? (check one) 

( I Area school staff select student.;'* from a list of recommended and/or eligible 
students that is provided by the'candlng schools. 

I I Area ischool staff do not participate in the selection process. Sending schools 
maks3 the selection and the area school admits these students to its programs. 

I I Area school staff and sending school staff meet to review eligible students and 
to make 5 joint decision on which students to admit. 

I I The process c^f selecting students is not uniform. Some sending schools do 

their own selection and others rely on the area school to make the selection. 
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(6) 



20. Which of Che following individuals and/ or groups of individuals are responsible for 
formulating admissions policy' governing vocational education s tudents? (check. all 

that apply) — 

Students * ■ 7 I I Program advisory committee (s) ' 

[j^ Teachers I 1^ Administrative staff 

I I School counselors . | | School board 

I I School advisory committee . | | Other (spfiicify) ' . ■ ■ . ' 
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Who most often makes the final decision to admit a student to a vocational education 
program? (check one) v 

Vocational program teacher UH Sending school principal 

Sending school counselor | | Area school director 

Area school counselor | ' | Other (ijpecify) - ' •■. 

J. Admissions advisory committee 



22. Once a student has' been admitted to an area school , vocational education program, who 
has the responsibility for counseling that student in matters related to his/her 



vocational preparation? (check one) 

i I Area school counselor 

I I Sending school counselor 

1 i Teacher in vocational education 
program 



I • I Mutual responsibility of area school 
counselor and sending school counselor 

I I Area school director 

I I Other (specify) ■ ■ 



23. In Che current school year, approximately how many students have been denied their 
first choice of a vocational education program? 



Brietly describe what happens to those students who are denied their firsr choice: 



24. In the process of selecting, from among eligible applicants, those students to be 
admitted to vocational education programs, which of the! following statements apply: 
(check oue and supply information in the blanks provided) / , 

I I Students are not tested. Go to question #25. 

1 I Students are tested on an individual basis. Test(s) used: 



□ 

Students are tested on a group basis. . Te3t(s) used: 



I I Only those students applying for certain programs are tested. 

Name of Program Test(s) Used / 



a. 
b. 



d. 
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IF YOU TEST STUDENTS MOVE ON TO QUESTION tf26 



21?. U you do not test students interested in applying for vocational education programs, 
which of the statements below best describes your reasons for not testing: (check 
. ail that apply) 

! • Testing all interested students is too time consuming 

I i We lacic available personnel to administer thi te8t(s) 

I ! Tests are poor predictors of student performance in vocational programs 

I ( Testing all interested students Is' too expensive 

Personnel lack familiarity with available tests, their uses, and interpretation 



26. 



A number of factors may be considered in the process of selecting students for 
vocational education programs. Examine the list below and check all those factors 
which your school uses in the selection process. Then, in the column to the right 
provide the name of the particular test or instrument used (e.g., Kuder Occupational 
Interest Survey) or the source of the data (e.g., student's cumulative record) . 

Check Factors Used in Selection t Supply Name of Test/Source of Data 



i I Age /Grade level 

! i Grade point average 

I I Achievement test 

I i Aptitude test 

I I Interest test 

I I Student's expressed interest 

I I Personality traits/chdracttrlstics 

I i Attendance record 

I I Prerequisite coursewock 

I i Teacher recommendations 

□ Occupational readiness /vocational 
maturity 

I I Other (specify) 
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(3) 



27. Once again consider the number of pocencial factors used In selecting students for 
vocational fducaticn programs. Assume that you have' the resources '(e. g., personnel, 
time, money) allowing you to use any factors you desire. Under these, ideal^^^'w^ 
indicate the extent to which you would use the following factors : - 

I!:i££2I ; Ideal Frequency of U ^ie 

All the time' Sometime Never . 



Age /Grade level 


□ 






High school grade point average 


..[Hv;,. 


, ni::: 




Achieveairut test 

i ■ ' . 








Aptitude tes t 




./..□V 




^Interest .test; 






- □ 


Student's expressed Interest 




□ ■ 


□ 


Personality inventory 


□ 




□ 


High school attendance record 


□ 


□ 


; □ 


Prtr-squisite coursework 


□ . 






High school teacher recommendations 






□ 


Test of vocational aiacurity/ 
occupational readiness 




□ , 




Other (specify) 


□ 







23. Does your school combine a number of factors (e.g., school records including attendance, 
grade point average, teacher recommendations, etc.) in making the decirr; on to. admit a 
sijudent to a vocational education program? 

□ Yes . □ No 

If yes, which of the .statements below best describes how these multiple factors are 
combined; (check one) 

Person responsible for selecting students (e.g., school counselor, vocational 
director, etc.) reviews all the factors and exercises professional 
judgment. 

L— ] "actors are assigned weighted point values and total point scores are calculated. 
Overall scores are then listed from highest to lowest and selection is made by 
taking the highest score. ' 

I ! An applicant's score or performance is compared to scores or performance for 

successful students in vocational programs. 

□ 

Other method(s) are used (specify) 
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This ; final sect: ion ot che quest lonnal re cons Is ts of two questions regarding 
vo ca tlona I educatlon phlloso phy and p oil cy ; V Thf , I t q ues t Ipti^ as Ics : y o u to ' 
Identify areas In which assistance may be need-ia. 



29. On a scale of 1 to 4 (I being most Important and 4 being leaet Important) rank in ; 
order of their Importance for vocational education programs at your school the 
following four policy statements: 

Rank Order 

. I, 2, 3 and .• ' , • 

I I Meeting the manpower needs of local business and Industry . (e.g. , the number of 
job openings to be filled) 

Meeting the vocational Interests of students (e.g. » providing programs and 
services students indicate they want) 

I I Meeting the vocational skill training needs of students (e . g., providing 
programs and services that best meet the needs of students lacking 
empioyability skills) " 

. I I Meeting the general vocational needs of students (e.g. , developing students' 
I ability to make vocational decisions , Introducing students , to the world of 
i ■ .■ work, ' etc.) 

30. Does your school have a written policy (guideline) or philosophy regarding vocational 
education istudent recruitment and selection? , 

';^ [~l':Yes No' , ■ ■ 

(If such/Statements are available* we would appreciate your sending us copies along 
with your completed questionnaire) 

31. Which of the following materials and/or activities would be of ust: to you? (check 
all that apply) 

I I Handbook explaining exemplary admissions policies/selection methods 
I I Handbook explaining recruitment techniques /procedures 

I I In-service workshops for vocational counseling staff on student selection 

procedures 

II In*service Workshops for teachers on vocational guidance and vocational 
development 

I I Consultant services in vocational student recruitment/selection 

I I 0 ther (spec if y ) ' - ' ■ '■■ ' ■ " ■- ■ ' - ' ' ' 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR RESPONSES; ALL WILL BE HELD IN STRICT CONFIDENCE. PLEASE 
RETURN THE QUESTIONNAIRE IN THE ENCLOSED ENVELOPE. NO POSTAGE IS REQUIRED. 



SURVEY .OF \ : ^ 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. STUDENT RECRUITI\/:tNT 
AND SELECTION PRACTICES IN INDIANA 



NAME OF PERSON . 
COMPLETING FORM: 



TITLE/POSITION: 



PLEASE FILL IN THE INFORMATION REQUESTED ABOVE AND RESPOND CAREFULLY TO 
THE QUESTIONS ON THE FOLLOWING PAGES. ALL RESPONSES MILL BE KEPT STRICTLY 
CONFIDENTIAL. THANK YOU FOR YOUR TIME AND CONSIDERATION IN THIS MAHER. 



THE CENTER FOR STUDIES IN OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
INDIAfWV UNIVERSITY 



PS 2/79 J 



The following questions call for information describing enrollments and types 
of vocational education program offerings. Please record numbers as accurately 
aa possible. ' ■ ^. 



1. Enrollment figures:. V 
What is the totil full-time enrollment for your school? 

What is the total part-time; enrollment ' for your school? 
^ What percentage of the entire (both full and part-time) enrollment is female? 

. . ■ {. ' ■ ^ ^ /■ •', 

2. What is the total number of students in both day and evening vocational education 
programs that your facility ig capable of handling (combine all training sites)? 



3. Does your school offer vocational education for special needs students? 

;,. □ Yea; ,. , ■ •□.■No , , ■. 

If yes, which of the following types of persons are served? 

I 1 Physically handicapped students | | Bilingual students 

I I Mentally handicapped s tudents | | Other (specify) ' . 

i i Disadvantaged students • .' • - .. .- .'. , " ; . /. ■ 

If yes, which of the following instructional methods ard used? 

I I Separate special needs vocational education programs 

Students are mainstreamed in regular vocational education programs 
I I Both of the above 

4. Does your school offer specialized remedial instruction for vocational education 
students with general education deficiencies? 

O Yes , , □ No 



The following items ask tor information regarding several aspects of your; 
school's guidance services and the -activities of counselors serving vocational 
education students. 



5. On a scale of 1 to 4 (1 being most important and 4 being' least important) rank in 
order of importance the following goals of vocational guidance and counseling for 
your school: 

Rank Order 

' -1, 2, 3;and 4 ■ y y . 

I I To help students select training which is compatible with their interests, 
abilities, aptitudes i | 

[~] To t)rov^.de the student with a full array of choices' from which he/she may 
. . select; a :'career -, \ 

I r To identify those students who cannot succeed in regular vocational education 
programs and direct them to specialized study 

To monitor students' vocational maturity and assist in its development 
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Ple'ase give the number of 'pupllv personnel employed in each,. category below. If an 
individual performs more than tne task— count that person onl;^ in. the category of 
muin responsibility. ' ^: • . 

Guidance counselor Director of student* services 

Placement officer Other (specify) - - ■ 

Follow-up specialist /'V ■•■ '■ ^ 



7. Of the pupil personnel listed in item if6, give the number of individuals who .have 
had the following: 

____ Teaching experience in vocational- education 

Pre-servic<2 coursework in vocational education 

In-service courseworkrin vocational education ' 



Experience in business or industry that is related to vocational education 

■ ••programs • ■ 

Other vocational education related training and/or experience (specify) ; 



8. For your typical counselor. Please give the percent! of Mbw* of the-.total counseling 
effort devoted to the following activities;/ 

3t Counseling students; with personal problems 



100 X 



Z Ass Is ting students in j bb p la cement; V. 

Assisting students ia.selftccing or scheduling courses 

Assisting students : desiring information, about further educational opportunities 

Obtaining financial assistance/for students 

Dealing with attendance or discipline problems 

_X Gathering information for reports , filing reports, and other administrative 
matters 

Recruiting students 



9. Does your school maintain collection pf^,occupationaI information materials? 

□ Yes □ No 

If yes, check which of the following sources from which you obtain- materials ; 
(check all that. apply) 

□ B'nai B'rith J~] Military Services 

I I Chronicle Guidance Publications | 1 Professional Organizations & Sdcietles 

EZ] ER^C Clearinghouse U.S. Government Publications 

j~| .Literature from Business & Industry | [ State of Indiana Publications 

1_J Manpower Administration i 1 Other (specify) ' 

Who is responsible for cataloguing, updating, and evaluating :this information? 

(check all that apply) ' - 

ED School librarian EZl Counseling staff 

[~] Special school personnel Other (specify) 

assigned this task 



(Question #9 continued on next page) 



(Question f?9 con cinued) : » 

Hcnr are students exposed to chese.:macerial8?\ (chfeck all chac apply) 

Group counseling activities |^| Students: use caterials on . 

□ Individual counseling activities their own>; 

□ Career exploration/information □ Teacher(s) distribute and/or 
courses discuss materials with students 

10. Does ycur school provide job placement services to vocational education students? 
CZn "^ea I [ No ■ : 

If yes, indicate which type of service is provided: (check all that apply) 

□ 

Cooperative program between school, and state employment service 
I I Vocational teachers inform students of job openings 
! i Placement office maintains and updates file of Job openings * 
i I Placement officer assists students 

I ! Other (specify) , - ■ : ' ' - ..y'.- .. \ r /■ 

11. Does your school conduct follow-up studies of. its vocational . education students? 

If yes, which or the following studies 3 re conducted? (check all that apply) ' 

Vocational education program graduates are followed-up using a survey ■ 
instrument. ■ ■ . ^"^ " 

Vocational education program dropouts are followed-up using a survey 
! instrunent ■ " ; ' C '. 

J t Vocational education program graduates are followed-up informally through 
contacts with teachers, counselors^ etc. 

Vocational education program dropouts are followed-up informally throuh - 
contacts with teachers , counselors , etc. 

I I Employer surveys are conducted 



Questions which follow seek information about both the philosophy and methods 
of vocational education: student recruitment. 



12. ^iliich of the following two ?^pp roaches to .nsMit.tngrst udents for^^A^^ 
education programs is most^of ten used : in ycasr school? (check one) 

I I Publicizing individtia£L:program. of feriTT-^ 

I Seizing vocational education oppor.tunities:iln general 

13. Who in your school has ^primary reaponsibility,-:fori:recruiting vocational education 
students? V (ch':;:k one) , 

I I ; De an / V i ce p res i den t | f ■ S'ch oo 1 co uns elo t ( s ) 

03 Placement officer 'CH Vocational teacher (s) 

I I Director of student services | | Other: (specify) 



14. On a scale of 1 to 4' (1 being mosc imporcanc and 4-being lease impor can c) rank in : ; 
order of importance to your school the following four, perspectives which, deal' with'^ " 

• recruitment: , r/,.. 

Rank Order •. . 

1, Z; '3 and 4- • • , • ■ ■'. . ■ ■ 

1 I Recruitment is public relations---ah advertising fun bt ion involving^^^ 

distribution of information on "program offerings and schcol charactieri 
to students, parents i and the .general pu^ic '^^^^^^ -^^^^^ . : ^ ; ^^^^V '^^^ • .; - 

Recruitment is community education — ; increasing. citizen awareness about v.. 
oppartunitias and advantages , of vocational education and thereby increasing ' 
school enrollment' , ■ 

Recruitment is identification and attraction of students— identifyinjs" and; 
aggressively recruiting those sjLudents who exhibit a desire and a need for 
a particular vocational education program 

Recruitment is meeting enrollment quotas— a short— term effort designed ,to , . 
increise specific program enrollment . , ; , ' , , 

15. V/hich of the following 3 tanements best dC^^cribes your assessment of the need to 
rec rui t s tuden ts for yocat zonal educa't ioVvVrc'^^rams ? ( check one) 

I ! A suf ficient nujnber of .students always shcW; an interest in';^^ 
programs; therefore, recniitment is rarely neeJed.:'- 

IZI Occasionally,;: a f ew,; program .of ferings; do not attract students; therefore; 
recruitment is used for those programs; ' . \ " '. 

I I Por the most part our programs can accommodate more "students than are : 
enrolled; therefore, recruitment is a continuous effort.' ^ 



16. Listed below are sever-al recruitment techniques that have been used by vocational;! 
educators. Indicate which of thest techniques your school has used 'by checking' 
one of the four boxes to the right of each technique. . ' / 



Technique 




Frequency 


of Uise Scale 






O f ten 


Occasionally 


Infrequently 


Nevei 


Rcidio spot announcements 


. □ 


'n : 


[Z! 


□ 


Television advertisements 






□ 


□ 


Newspaper advertisements 


□ . 






□ 


Tours for interested groups and/or 
individuals . 










Career days/ career fair 








:["] 


Open house 


i □ 








Pamphlets/brochures 


O : 


: □ : ■ 






Displays in public facilities 
(e.g. libraries, stores, etc.) 








p 


Displays in secondary schools 


□ 






□ 


Mass mailings 


□ 




• E] 


□ 


Representatives of vocational education 
programs visit schools, businesses, 
and indiistries 


□ 




p. 


□ 


Other (specify) 


□ 


□ 




□ 
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t This section of the questionnaire seeks information cbncernins; the philosophy 
j and mechods of selecting students for vocational education. pto^.ramB. . 



17. Which: of the following individuals and/or groups of indi^d.dual£i . are respons lb le /for ' 
formulating admissions policy governing vocational educacion students? (chiv^:k all 
chat- apply) ■ ■ 

! 1 Students I I Program- advisory commit tee (s) 

! I Teachers I I : Administrative Staff : 

School counselors | | Regional board of trustees 

I 1 School advisory committee r~l -Other (specify) ■ 



18. Who most ,of ten makes the final decision to admit a student to a vocational education 
program? (check one) ■ -^r- ■■ 

! I Vocational program teacher | | Director of student services ^ 

I • i . School counselor " I | Dean/Vice President . 

; I I .Admissions advisory committee ; I I Other (specify) ■ 



19. In the current school year, approximately hcv many students have been denied 'their 
first choice of a vocational education program? ' .. ; ; ; / v 



V Briefly describe what happens to those students who .are denied their first choice : 

' v:,. "]■: ■ . : - V :^ 

20. In the process of selecting, from among eligible^ applicants, those, students to be 
admitted to vocational education programs, whlcu.oX: the following statements apply: 
(check one and supply information in the blanksTproviTded) 

I 1 Students are not tested. Go to question tf,21. — " 

i I Students are rested on an individual basis^. Test(s) used: 



I I Students are tested on a group basis.. Test (s) used: 



I I Only those students applying for certain programs are tested. 

Name of Program ■ Test(s) Used 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
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IF YOU TEST STUDENTS -MOVE ON' TO" QUESTION ^'Vz 2 



21. If you do not test students .interested in applying for vocational cUuw-.cion programs, 
which of the statements below best : describes your reasons fot not testing: (check' 
all that apply) ■■ ' 

Testing all interested students . is ■ cob' time consuming 
I i We lack available personnel to ^administer the test (s) ■ 

0 Tests are. poor predictors of student performance in yocational programs 

1 I Testing- all interested students is too expensive » 

□ Personnel lack familiarity with available tests, their uses, and interpretation 



22. A number of factors may be considered in' the . process of selecting .students for 
vocational education programs.. . E.xamine- the lis t: below ;and:i:check all. th 
which your school uses:-in; the s el act ion process :'; then i^^^^^i^ to the right, 

provide the name of :che.Tparticulair test or. instrument used (eu;g..,:iKuder. Occupational 
Interest Survey) or ;Lne:.30urce of \the data. (e. g. , ■ student cumulative- record) . 

: Check Factors Used in Selection 'supply Mame-'bfrXest/Sburce of Data 



Age 

I ■ High school -grade point average 

I I Achievement cast 

' I Aptitude test 

I i Interest, test 

Student's expressed interest 

I i Personality tra .its /characteristics 

I I High.::school. attendance record \ . 

IZI Prer^uisitei^couxsework 

I I High iSchool^iztearAier 
recoamienda tions 

Occupational. readiness/vocational 
maturity 

r 1 Other (specify ) 



23, Otice again consider the aumbei* of pot€<ntial factors used in:Mlec ting students for 

vocational aducation programs. Assume that you have the resBurces (e.g. , personnel, 

time,; money) ^^allowing you to use any " factors you desire . Under these ideal conditions 

indicate theataxteat : to which you would use the following factors : 

Factor Ideal Frequency of Use 



'All the time : Some time Never 



Age 






EI 


High dchool grade point average 


■ O 






Achievement test 


□ 


□ 




Apeituce test 




□ 


□ 


Interest' test 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Student's expressed Interest 


□ 


o 


o 


Personality inventory 






□ 


High school attendance record 








Prerequisite coursework 


■■ ■ V. □ 


o 


m 


High school teacher recommendacxons. 




□ 


a 


Test or vocational maturity/ 
occupational readiness 


: 




tzi. 


Other (specify) 









4, Does your school combine a number. of factors (e ,g,, high school records including 

attendance, grade point average, rteacher ^xe commendations, etc.) in making th^ decision 
'to admit a student to a vocatio.iai:^educat±on program? 

Yes rn -No 

If yes, -.which :of: the statementsxbelow best describes' hbw theiae'raultiple-factors are 
combined: (check one) 1 . : 

Person; responsible for selecting s tudent3"'(e.e« t school counselor , director cf 
student services, etc.). reviews all. the factors and^exercises professional 
■■■ judgment, ■ 

Factors; are assigned weighted- point values and, total point scores: are . calculated. 
Overall .scores are then listed from highest to lowest and selectibn is::made by 
■■ taking';!the.-:hiighest score. ■ 

An applicant's' score or performance is compared performancer^or 
s uc CCS s f lil -s tudents . in vocational programs . 



I r Otherr;method(3) are used. (specify) 



This final secclon of the quescloaaalre consists of two questions regarding 
vocational education philosophy- and policy . - 'JJhe' last question asks you to 
i de n t i f y a re as in wh i c h as s is t an ce may be ne e de d . : v , - 



25l On a scale of ,1. to 4 (1 being most important and 4 being least important) rank in 
order of .'their importance for vocational education programs at your school the. 
following tour policy statements: 

Rank Order ^ 
1, 2,,3aQd'4 ,-. ^ ■ • ' . 

I [ Meeting the ' manpower needs of local business and industry (e.g. , the number: 
of job openings : to be ^filled) 

I 1 Meeting the vocational interests of students (e.g. , providing programs and 
services students indfjcate they want) 

I I ; Meeting. the vocationaBiskill training needs of students . (e»g., providing 
; programs and servicesrtthat bestTiraeet the needs of students lacking 
, " employability , skills) , , ' . ; ■ ' 

.Meeting the general vocational needs of students ,(e,g. , developing students* 
-ibilicy to make vocational decisions, introducing students to the world ofc 
work, etc.) ■ / . ; ^ " ■ . ; . 

26. Does your school have a written policy (guideline) or philosophy regarding vocational 
education student recruitment and selection? 

□ 'Yes ; • . ; - O «o. 

(If such statements are available, we wouldjappreciateyoursending us copies along 
with your completed questionnaire) 

27. Which of the following materials and/or activities would be :af:.:use:rto you? (check 
all^ that apply) 

I I Handbook explaining exemplary admissions . policies /selection methods 

I I Handbook explaining -recruitment techniques /procedures'^ 

I i In-service workshops irforrvocational counseling staff omstudentJselection 
procedures i ! 



In-service workshops ,fori=teachers-ran:T.vocational guidancerandr^vocational 
development t 

■ ■ ■ . J ■ 

I I Consultant services inrvocational:student recruitment/selection 

I I Other (specify) . \ ' 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR RESPONSES; ALL WILL BE HELD IN STRICT CONFIDENCE. PLEASE 
RETURN THE QUESTIONNAIRE IN'THE ENCLOSED ENVELOPE- NO POSTAGE IS REQUIRED. 



Appendix C: Original ;^and Eollow-Up Letters Soliciting Information 
from State Directors of Vocational Education 



j SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 



DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Education Building 216 

3rd and Jordan' 

Btoomingtor^, Indiana 47405 

812-337.8104 

812.337.0141 



Dear ' 

Pursuant no a general need tor assessing the impact of vocational education 
supportive services in the areas of student recruitment and counseling/ our ■ 
research office has recently launched a project designed to assess the 
current vocational education student recruitment and selection practices in 
the public schools of Indiana. This letter is a request for your assistance 
in the project. i - . 

The project involves three broad objectives: (1) to ascertain the state of 
the art and to describe the nature and scope of vocational education student 
recruitment and selection practices currently being used in other states; 
(2) to determine the effectiveness of the recruitment and selection practices 
currently employed in vocational education programs in Indiana; ancl (3) to 
develop a model system to be utilized by public school personnel to expand 
and/or to improve current practices . 

It is in the completion of the first objective that we enlist your support. 
Would you please provide us with any relevant documents or publications 
(i.e., manuals, handbooks, guidelines), dealing with the topics of recruitment 
practices and subsequent selection procedures for students in vocational 
education programs in your state. Our concern is witih programs seirving all 
target populations in need of assistance in selecting and preparing for an 
occupation, if^e are particularly interested in; systematized student recruitment 
and selection systems that we may include in our review of the state of the 
art. Furthermore, we would appreciate any materials within your purview 
concerning state-wide or school-district-wide programs in career education 
that prepare students for making vocational choices upon entry into high 
school and thereby function as ad hoc selection and recruitiment systems; 



Indiana University at Bloomington and Indiana University-Purdue University at Indianapolis 



In^returi.^ for ^ your cooperation in helping U3 to assemble this, irifbnrAtion 
and for allowing us to cite your material in W study,, we: w^lli^^b^ 
to provide you with a copy of the monograph describing.tiie;:!^^ 

• tnat we develop. We expect that tJiis publicatiori 'will- be 
distribution next fall. Thank you for your tiine and consideration in this 

. matter . 



Sincerely, 



James A.; Pershing 
Assistant Professor 



JAF:sis 

Send materials to: 



James A. Pershing 
223 South Jordan 
Bloomington, IN 47401 




INDIANA UNIVERSIvY 



SCHCXDL OF EDUCATION 



DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Edcration. Building 216 ■ ' • ; 

3rd and Jordan ■ 

Bloomington; Indiana 47405 ' . 

812-337;.8104 

812-337.0141 •: 



Dear 



As we near the completion of our review of exemplary state practices 
in vocational education student . rGcruitmeht and . selectiohr ' we ^^w 
remind you that we would appreciate the opportunity .to cite ma 
from your state in our: study. - You may rec letter: dated- ■ . 

January 23, 1973 that we are seeking two t^ 

1.' Ctocumentation of admission or selection V 
. procedures for vocational education students ' 

■at;the ^secbndary;:a^^d:;]^ ■ ; ,. ' 

■ 'IncludiRgvladmissibnsj^poU 

instruments 'einployed, a^^^^ , 
in' operationaiizing ^ the : policy ; / 

^. Documentation of recruitment ]?oliciGS, .prac 

and techniques employed in reaching the market I ; 
potential vocational education s'cudents at the ' 
secondary and post-secondary levels. 

If your office does not have this information within its purview, perhaps 
you could supply us with the names and addresses of local education agency 
administrators whom you believe might have material valuable to our study. 

'Your sharing of information with. us in these highly critical areas of 
student r^:^::rntment and selection will not only serve to aid us in the 
development of a model system but it will also infcinn fothers o your 
exemplary work through the dissemination of our rstudy. 



Indiana University at Bloomington and Indiana University-Purdue liaiversity at Indianapolis 
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ThanJn.vou for 'your time and consideration in this matter. I hope 
'to hear from you soon. 




. Sin^rerely, 





James A. Pershing, Ph.D. 
Project Director 

JAP:sl3 

Please send materials to; 

Dr. James A. Pershing 

Indiana University 

Department of Vocational Education 
. 223-3 .Jordan 
. Blooming ton , IN 47401 




ERIC 



